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nterprise  resource  planning 
is  shaking  up  your  entire  business. 

Your  survival  guide  begins  on  Page  38. 
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38  ERP-Quake! 

INTRODUCTION  A  three-part  series  on  enterprise 
resource  planning.  By  Christopher  Koch 

40  The  Most  Important  Team  in  History 

PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  After  a  company  turns  on  its 
ERP  software,  the  only  people  who  understand  how  the 
business  works  are  on  the  implementation  team. 

56  From  Team  Techie  to  Enterprise  Leader 

ENTERPRISE  LEADERSHIP  After  leading  an  ERP  team, 
David  Johns  discovered  that  he  had  learned  everything 
about  the  company’s  business.  And  management  knew 
it  too. 

62  Can  You  Do  the  WWW? 

E-COMMERCE  Your  ERP  system  is  up  and  running. 
Your  business  has  been  reengineered.  But  do  you  have 
e-commerce?  Not  yet  if  your  vendor  is  SAP. 


68  The  Bigger  Picture 


ROUNDTABLE:  STRATEGIC  PLANNING 

Business  guru  Gary  Hamel  and  four  IT  executives  offer 
their  views  on  long-range  planning. 

By  Mindy  Blodgett 
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3-D  illustration  and  photography  by  Bruce  Strachan 
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When  we  say  Unicenter®  can  manage 
anything,  anywhere,  we  mean  it. 

As  this  Formula  One  MP4/14  car 
races  along  at  speeds  in  excess  of  21 0 
miles  per  hour,  pulling  G  forces  that  rival 
a  jet  fighter  plane,  it  broadcasts  hun¬ 
dreds  of  megabytes  of  critical  telemetry 
data  back  to  the  pit  crew.  They  use  it  to 
make  split-second  decisions  that  often 
mean  the  difference  between  victory 
and  defeat. 


Unicenter  TNG's  Real  World  Interface™  analyzes  critical 
performance  measures  such  as  front  and  rear  brake 
pressure  impact  on  car  speed. 


the  left  rear  brake  pad  to  the  downforce 
of  the  chassis  set-up,  can  be  monitored 
and  managed  through  Unicenter  TNG. 

By  looking  at  this  data  in  a  whole 
new  way,  the  West  McLaren  Mercedes 
race  team  can  now  make  smarter 
decisions  in  less  time.  In  a  business 
where  hundredths  of  a  second  can 
mean  the  world,  Unicenter  TNG  is 
making  a  difference. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  how 


Unicenter  TNG®  helps  the  West  McLaren  Mercedes  race  Unicenter  TNG  today  is  managing  all  kinds  of  non-IT  devices 

team — one  of  the  winningest  teams  in  Formula  One  history —  for  all  kinds  of  organizations, 
interpret  this  vital  information  through  Unicenter  TNG’s  sophisti-  Call  us  to  find  out  how  Unicenter  TNG  can  help  you 
cated  manager/agent  technology,  and  a  revolutionary  3-D  be  more  competitive. 

interface.  Everything  that's  happening,  from  the  pressure  on  Call  1-888-UNICENTER.  Or  Visit  WWW.Cal.COm 
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Software  superior  by  design. 
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PC  Magazine 

1998  Technical  Excellence  Award 
"Best  New  Product" 


M  Cutting -edge  performance.  Lightning-fast 
Intel®  Pentium®  II  processors  400MHz,  with 
256KB  integrated  Level  2  cache,  give  Toshiba's 
newest  Tecra®  8000  notebook  world-class 
performance.  Plus  you  get  massive  hard  drives 
up  to  14  billion  bytes,  and  brilliantly  colorful 
14.1"  dia.  TFT  active-matrix  displays. 


One  motherboard.  One  image.  Count  on  a  single 
platform  and  system  image  with  a  consistent 
motherboard,  chipset,  memory  subsystem, 
system  BIOS,  graphics  and  audio/video 
controllers.  So  when  you  qualify  one  stable, 
Y2K-compliant  Tecra  8000,  you've  qualified  them 
all — saving  valuable  time  and  money. 
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The  ultimate  strategy 
for  power  and  performance. 


12,600  possible  configurations.  A  single 
image  encompasses  a  diverse  range  of  user 
requirements.  Including  optional  DVD-ROM  or 
CD-ROM,  a  V.90/K56flex  modem*,  various 
processors  and  a  range  of  memory,  hard  disk 
drive  and  display  choices.  Never  has  one 
platform  done  so  much  for  so  many,  so  easily. 


Lower  total  cost  of  ownership.  Protect  the 
performance  of  your  investment  with  a  stable 
architecture  and  docking  station  compatibility  that 
helps  reduce  your  total  cost  of  ownership. 
Choosing  Tecra  is  an  unbeatable  strategy. 
And  your  next  move  is  as  simple  as  calling 
1 -800-TOSHIBA  or  clicking  on  www.toshiba.com 


TOSHIBA 


The  World's  Best  Selling  Portable  Computers. 


EXPERT  ADVICE  CIOs  and  aspiring  IT  managers  seek 
guidance  from  a  Korn/Ferry  executive  recruiter. 

By  Mark  Polansky 

78  On  the  Front  Lines 

FORRESTER  VIEW  Optimize  decision  making  where 
the  customer  meets  the  business. 

By  Stacie  McCullough 

82  Computer,  Heal  Thyself 

EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  New  problem-resolution 
tools  aim  to  diagnose  and  fix  problems  from  afar. 

By  Alan  S.  Kay 

96  Trend  Micro's  Eva  Chen 

SHOP  TALK  One  CTO  discusses  battling  software 
viruses.  By  Daintry  Duffy 
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COVER  STORY:  VIRTUAL  COM¬ 
MUNITIES  Online  communities  move 
from  the  Web  fringe  to  strategy  central. 

SKILLS  MANAGEMENT  Technology  can 
help  managers  determine  which  employ¬ 
ees  are  right  for  the  job. 

CUSTOMER  RELATIONSHIP 
MANAGEMENT  Howto  manage  cus¬ 
tomer  relationships  effectively. 

INTERVIEW:  NEAL  BIBEAU  Theworld 
according  to  a  CIO  and  marketing  VP. 

BOOK  EXCERPT:  THE  KNOWLEDGE  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  FIELDBOOK  Reexamine  structure 
and  processes  to  truly  reap  KM's  benefits. 

REALITY  BYTES  Lazy  e-commerce  prac¬ 
titioners  may  go  the  way  of  the  milkman. 

EXECUTIVE  SUITE  Rex  Martin  says  the 
pain  of  a  major  IT  implementation  is  worth  it. 

INTELLECTUAL  CAPITALISM  Merging 
companies  that  fail  to  integrate  intellectual 
assets  may  be  squandering  the  value  of  the 
merger. 

LEARNING  CURVE  Link  more  computers 
to  process  more  of  your  workload. 

■IDG 

INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP 

Board  Chairman  PATRICK  J.  MCGOVERN 

President  and  CEO  KELLY  CONLIN 

IDG  COMMUNICATIONS  INC. 

President  and  CEO  Joseph  L.  Levy 


Integrate  seamlessly  and  the  horizon  is  pure  opportunity. 

When  all  corners  of  your  business  can  share  information  seamlessly,  you've  transformed  smart  into 
powerful.  Great  Plains  can  help.  With  efficient  pathways  for  the  flow  of  information  and  Internet 
technologies  that  let  you  share  it  around  the  globe.  From  e-commerce  to  front  office  to  finance 
to  HR.  explore  all  the  possibilities  on  your  horizon.  Visit  WWW.greutplainS.COrn/integratC. 
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GREAT  PLAINS 


We  don’t  care  where  your  data  comes  from.  We  can 
store  it.  As  businesses  and  consumers  become  more 
connected  to  e-services,  volumes  of  new  data  will  be 
arriving  from  unimaginable  sources  and  across  multiple 
platforms.  Whether  from  mainframes,  UNIX -based 
systems  or  Windows  NT  servers,  your  data  needs  to 
be  securely  stored  yet  readily  accessible  by  you,  your 
customers  and  your  business  partners.  Introducing  HP 
SureStore  E— our  full  line  of  stress-free  storage  products, 
a  key  component  of  HP’s  high-availability  solutions  and 
"5nines:5minutes"  strategy,  including  single-storage 
subsystems  with  up  to  9  terabytes  of  storage  connecting 
to  virtually  all  environments.  From  solutions  consulting 
to  storage  management,  HP  provides  a  combination 
of  hardware,  software  and  services  that  helps  prepare 
your  business  for  the  e-service -based  economy.  For  more 
information  about  our  stress-free  SureStore  E  storage 
solutions,  visit  us  at  www.surestore-e.com. 

Stress-Free  Storage  for  the  next  E.  E-services. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR,  READER  FEEDBACK  AND  HOW  TO  REACH  US 

It's  hard  to  fathom  that  one  of  the  most  significant  movements  in  information  systems  over 
the  past  five  years  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Internet.  But  as  our  cover  image  so  dramatically 
suggests,  enterprise  resource  planning  is  having  a  profound  and  foundation-shaking  effect  on  the 
business  landscape. 

If  you  think  ERP  is  just  for  a  small  subset  of  businesses,  consider  this:  SAP,  the  leading 
ERP  vendor,  boasts  20,000  installations  and  10  million  users  worldwide — and  that’s  still  only 

30  percent  of  the  overall  ERP  market. 

There  are  many  reasons  ERP  has  proven  to  be  such  a  powerful  force. 

It  was  a  logical  solution  to  the  mess  of  incompatible  applications  that  had 
sprung  up  in  most  businesses;  it  addressed  the  need  for  global  information 
sharing  and  reporting;  and  in  many  cases  it  was  used  to  avoid  the  pain  and 
expense  of  fixing  legacy  systems  for  Y2K. 

More  powerfully,  ERP  as  a  business  concept  sounds  like  internal  infor¬ 
mation-management  nirvana:  Everyone  involved  in  sourcing,  producing 
and  delivering  the  company’s  product  works  with  the  same  data,  cutting  out 
redundancies,  wasted  time  and  misinformation — who  wouldn’t  want  that? 

I’ve  long  been  a  skeptic  of  ERP.  It’s  not  that  I  think  the  promise  was 
oversold.  ERP  done  right  is  a  substantial  advance  in  using  information  to 
run  a  business.  The  trouble  is,  so  few  people  have  been  able  to  do  it  right.  For  the 
best  insight  I’ve  seen  yet  into  why  that  is  so — and  how  to  turn  that  around — read  “The  Most 
Important  Team  in  History,”  by  Senior  Editor  Christopher  Koch,  beginning  on  Page  40. 

There  are  two  other  problems  with  the  total  solution  packages.  The  first  is  their  lack  of  flexi¬ 
bility.  They  are  so  complex  and  so  married  to  a  specific  set  of  processes  that  they  may  actually 
prohibit  a  business  from  veering  off  in  a  new  direction;  the  software  may  not  be  able  to  shift  fast 
enough  to  support  such  a  move. 

The  other  problem  goes  back  to  the  first  statement  in  this  column.  The  major  ERP  vendors  have 
been  slow  to  move  to  the  Internet.  You’d  think  someone  would  have  realized  that  once  you  got  all 
the  people  inside  the  company  singing  from  the  same  hymnal,  you’d  want  to  extend  that  back  into 
the  supply  chain  and  forward  to  your  customers  as  well.  In  “Can  You  Do  the  WWW?”  beginning 
on  Page  62,  Koch  gives  us  a  glimpse  at  the  ultimate  acronymned  future:  SCM-ERP-CRM  (for  the 
uninitiated,  that’s  supply  chain  management,  enterprise  resource  management  and  customer  rela¬ 
tionship  management) — a  truly  comprehensive  approach  to  running  a  business  on  information. 

In  the  meantime,  our  special  report,  “ERP  Changes  Everything,”  provides  answers  to  many  of 
the  questions  ERP  survivors  wrestle  with  once  their  systems  go  live  and  the  real  fun  begins. 


Abbie  Lundberg 
lundberg@cio.com 
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Pacific, 


<3 

Sometimes  a  solution  comes  to  us  when  we're  not  really 
working  on  it.  That's  what  we  call  a  nice  break. 


It's  gratifying  when  things  fall  into  place.  As  it  did  for  the  people  at  Cathay  Pacific  Airways.  They 
wanted  to  deliver  an  even  higher  level  of  service  to  their  passengers.  So  we  installed  our  Customer 
Loyalty  System  to  let  them  track  individual  customer  travel  patterns  and  preferences.  Even  hobbies  and 
interests.  And  link  them  directly  into  the  new  Asia  Miles  frequent-flier  program.  When  our  clients  care  as 
much  about  their  customers  as  Cathay  Pacific  does,  we  simply  take  our  cue  from  them,  www.unisys.com 


lirvi  SYS 


We  eat,  sleep  and  drink  this  stuff. 
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TAKING  SIDES  ON  CRITICAL  I.T.  ISSUES 


Each  week,  we  pose  a  question  on  our  Web  site  to  our 
readers  and  watch  the  sparks  fly.  Here  are  two  recent 
columns  and  some  reader  responses.  To  join  the  debate, 
visit  comment.cio.com. 


How  Much 
Will  the  Y2K 
Act  Cost  You? 

July  20,  1999 

HALK  UP  ANOTHER  VICTORY 
for  the  high-tech  lobby  on  Cap¬ 
itol  Hill.  On  July  21,  President 
Clinton  signed  into  law  the  Y2K  Act, 
which,  in  limiting  legal  liability  for  year 
2000  computer  problems,  lets  irrespon¬ 
sible  software  vendors  off  the  hook. 

Big  business  concerns,  like  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
laud  the  cap  on  frivolous  lawsuits  that 
might  drain  resources  from  the  high-tech 
sector.  Consumer  groups  worry  that  lim¬ 
itations  will  provide  little  recourse  to 
consumers  stuck  with  products  thqt  are 
not  fit  for  work  after  this  year.  And 
CIOs?  Their  fate  depends  on  how  pre¬ 
pared  for  Y2K  they  are. 

One  provision  in  the  Act  mandates  a 
90-day  cooling  off  period  during  which 
a  company  charged  with  Y2K  negli¬ 
gence  can  work  on  the  problem  before 
being  hauled  into  court.  Three  months 
is  a  generous  grace  period  for  a  supplier 
with  delivery  problems  but  a  life  sen¬ 
tence  for  a  CIO  with  stalled  operations. 

Another  provision  states  that  plaintiffs 
may  not  recover  damages  for  economic 
loss  “unless  such  losses  result  directly 
from  damage  done  to  tangible  personal 
or  real  property  caused  by  Y2K  failure.” 
Since  U.S.  courts  have  traditionally  viewed 
electronic  data  as  intangible,  some  experts 
predict  that  IS  directors  will  have  a  hard 


time  suing  for  losses  caused  by  corrupted 
hard  drives — a  boon  for  a  software  ven¬ 
dor  but  a  straitjacket  for  the  CIO  who  has 
just  lost  a  business-critical  database. 

Companies  lax  in  their  Y2K  remedi¬ 
ation  efforts  will  enjoy  protection  from 
costly  legal  action  while  they  hang  their 
business  partners  out  to  dry.  CIOs  who 
have  been  diligently  readying  their  sys¬ 
tems  will  have  little  hope  for  compensa¬ 
tion — except  for  that  required  by  pre¬ 
existing  contractual  agreements  that 
cover  Y2K — when  their  vendors  and 
suppliers  let  them  down. 

And  there  are  other  ramifications  to 
the  Y2K  Act  that  are  even  deeper  than 
costs  to  the  bottom  line. 

For  years,  CIOs  have  complained 
about  a  software  industry  that  favors 
time-to-market  over  careful  design. 
Vendors  have  known  about  Y2K  for 
years,  and  yet,  according  to  Lou  Marcoc- 
cio,  Y2K  research  director  at  Gartner- 
Group,  “70  percent  of  currently  shipping 
versions  of  all  commercial  software  is  not 
Y2K  ready.”  The  software  industry, 
which  feeds  off  problems  of  its  own 
doing,  has  been  in  a  position  to  make  mil¬ 
lions  on  Y2K  upgrades.  Now,  thanks  to 
the  Y2K  Act,  it  will  do  so  with  impunity. 

But  software  companies  are  not  the 
only  beneficiaries  of  this  legislation.  Any 
company — software  or  otherwise — that 
has  failed  to  assess  its  Y2K  readiness  will 
find  some  protection  under  this  law.  And 
those  companies  that  have  invested  big 
money  in  remediation  efforts  are  more 
the  fools  for  having  done  due  diligence. 

Our  free  market  practice  is  supposed 
to  weed  out  those  companies  that  do  not 
plan  ahead,  do  not  think  strategically 
and  habitually  let  down  their  customers. 
Yet  just  as  the  weaker  companies  are 
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You  analyse  and  improve  your  processes, 
and  you  easily  write,  document  and 
maintain  your  procedures. 


Modeling 


PROCEDURE  DESIGN 


ite  of  Software  Tools 


DESIGN  FOR  SAP  R/3 


You  facilitate  the  implementation  of  SAP  R/3 
while  achieving  a  successful  business 
transformation. 


SYSTEM  ARCHITECTURE 


You  formalize  your  information  system 
architecture,  consistent  with  your  business 
processes. 


With  all  the  MEGA  Tools,  you’ll  produce  and  maintain  a  consistent 
documentation,  and  automatically  generate  an  Intranet  web  site 
of  your  entire  organization. 

MEGA  International  is  a  consulting 
and  software  publishing  company. 

More  than  500  companies,  in  21  countries, 
use  MEGA  International  software  products 
to  improve  their  Business  Process  and 
Information  System  projects. 


Microsoft 

Certified 

Soluti 

on  Provider 

[  The  Business  Modeling  Company  ] 
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www. mega.com 

Call  us  at  1  -800-920-MEGA  (6342)  or  Email  us  at  info@us.mega.com 


In  Box 


forced  to  meet  their  proverbial  maker, 
along  comes  the  government  to  reward 
shoddy  business  practices  with  protec¬ 
tion  from  legal  action. 

Call  your  lawyers,  make  sure  your 
contracts  cover  Y2K  liability  and  secure 
your  contingency  plans.  The  system  you 
thought  would  provide  you  with  legal 
defense  against  negligence  has  been  sold 
out  by  an  administration  that  is  more 
frightened  of  the  accusation  that  they 
spoiled  the  party,  than  concerned  about 
the  integrity  of  American  business. 

How  much  will  the  Y2K  Act  cost 
you?  Plenty. 

-Martha  Heller,  Web  Writer 

SORRY,  BUT  IT’S  EVEN  WORSE  THAN 
Martha  Heller  predicts.  The  advantages 
to  defendants  under  the  Y2K  Act  and 
similar  state  legislation  are  so  profound 
that  its  benefits  may  be  sought  by  defen¬ 
dants  in  cases  tangentially  related  to 
Y2K,  or  even  cases  which  simply  have 
some  aspect  which  relates  to  computing. 
Keep  in  mind  the  utter  lack  of  sophisti¬ 
cation  about  these  matters  on  the  part  of 
the  judges  who’ll  be  called  on  to  decide 
whether  a  case  relates  to  Y2K.  Call  it  the 
“Y2K  dog  ate  my  homework”  excuse. 
If  it  can  benefit  someone  who  wants  to 
skate  on  an  obligation,  someone  some¬ 
where  will  do  it,  and  if  someone  gets 
away  with  it.... 

Bill  Skeels 

President 
LawSight.com 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

I  TOTALLY  DISAGREE  WITH  MARTHA 
Heller’s  opinion  on  this  subject.  I  think 
the  Y2K  Act  is  needed  in  our  litigation- 
happy  country.  If  a  CIO  wasn’t  buying 
Y2K-compliant  software  at  least  five 
years  ago,  then  he  or  she  should  prob¬ 
ably  not  have  the  job.  CIOs  should  do 
their  own  homework  and  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  their  decisions.  If  they  can’t, 
then  they  should  be  fired  rather  than 
crying  to  their  CEOs  about  how  the  big 
bad  software  company  took  advantage 
of  them. 

Barry  J.  Brunetto 

Director  of  Information  Systems 
Outdoor  Products  Group 
Blount  International  Inc. 

Portland,  Ore. 


THERE  IS  LITTLE  DOUBT  IN  MY  MIND 
that  this  law  will  make  the  software 
vendors  sleep  a  little  better  at  night.. .and 
me,  as  a  customer,  sleep  a  little  less. 

While  I  have  worked  diligently  to 
ensure  Y2K  compliance,  I  always  felt  I 
had  a  legal  “hammer”  to  use,  just  in 
case.  Now  that  option  is  all  but  gone.  I 
will,  however,  keep  good  records  of 
which  vendors  performed  well  and 
which  didn’t.  In  this  industry,  a  story 
about  a  vendor’s  performance  told  at  a 
conference  or  other  venue  can  have  a 
significant  impact  on  that  vendor’s 
future  sales. 

As  for  costs,  I  used  Y2K  as  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  upgrade  functionality  and  to  stan¬ 
dardize  products  and  databases,  so  the 
actual  cost  would  be  hard  to  determine. 
This,  however,  is  the  bright  side  of  Y2K! 

Bruce  Reirden 
Vice  President  and  CIO 
Care  New  England 
Providence,  R.I. 


Can  CIOs 
Make  Good 
CEOs? 

July  26,  1999 

AST  FRIDAY,  EVERYONE  WHO 
read  The  New  York  Times  business 
section  discovered  how  little  faith 
the  world  has  in  the  ability  of  a  CIO  to 
lead  a  large  corporation. 

The  reaction  in  the  Times  and  other 
major  newspapers  to  Compaq’s 
appointment  of  Michael  Capellas  as  its 
new  CEO  was  anything  but  encourag¬ 
ing.  Analysts,  the  papers  reported,  were 
“skeptical”  and  “disappointed.” 

They  bemoaned  Capellas’s  “lack  of 
star  power,”  and  they  speculated  that 
with  Compaq’s  executive  turmoil, 
declining  market  position  and  Chairman 
Ben  Rosen’s  reputation  for  back-seat 
driving,  the  board  couldn’t  find  anyone 
else  for  the  job.  Desperate,  reporters  sug¬ 
gested,  Rosen  turned  to  a  CIO.  Even 
Wall  Street  offered  up  a  lackluster  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  news  with  a  $1  dip  in 


How  to  Reach  Us 


E-mail:  letters@cio.com 
Phone:  508  872-0080 
Fax:  508  879-7784 

Address:  CIO  Communications  Inc., 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.O.  Box  9208, 
Framingham,  MA  01 701-9208 
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Subscriber  Services:  800  788-4605; 

Fax:  508  879-7899; 

E-mail:  denisep@cio.com 

Reprints:  Reprints  are  available  by 
calling  RMS  at  71 7  399-1900,  Ext.  31 . 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  or  clarity. 


Compaq  stock. 

Are  the  analysts  right?  Is  a  CIO  the 
wrong  choice  to  lead  a  company?  Or 
can  CIOs  become  successful  CEOs? 

Capellas  may  well  be  the  perfect  pick 
for  the  job.  With  nearly  20  years  in  IT 
management — most  recently  as  Com¬ 
paq’s  own  CIO — Capellas  certainly  has 
a  grasp  of  IT  issues  that  escape  most 
CEOs.  He  may  even  have  the  know-how 
to  bring  Compaq  out  of  the  ailing  PC 
market  and  into  enterprise  computing. 
His  predecessor,  Eckhard  Pfeiffer,  had  a 
more  traditional  marketing  background, 
yet  was  ousted  in  April  for  failing  to  cap¬ 
italize  on  the  new  business  and  distribu¬ 
tion  models  that  are  all  the  rage  in  the 
Internet  economy.  It  is  arguable  that  a 
CIO  would  not  make  that  mistake. 

In  a  market  where  technology  is  trans¬ 
forming  distribution  channels,  sales  mod¬ 
els  and  customer  service,  technological 
sophistication  separates  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff.  CEOs  who  don’t  get  IT  aren’t 
up  to  the  challenge.  How  hard  is  it  to  see 
the  wisdom  of  hiring  a  CEO  who  appre¬ 
ciates  the  power  of  information  technol¬ 
ogy  and  knows  how  to  use  it?  Judging 
from  last  Friday’s  paper,  it’s  too  hard  for 
the  analysts  and  the  mainstream  press. 

Can  CIOs  make  good  CEOs?  Tell  us 
what  you  think. 

-Martha  Heller,  Web  Writer 

THE  POSITION  MOST  SIMILAR  TO  A 
CEO  in  an  organization  is  already  the 
CIO.  We  are  sort  of  the  unheralded 
triple-A  baseball  manager — all  of  the 
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same  responsibilities  without  the  pub¬ 
licity.  There  is  nothing  we  do  not  touch 
or  influence.  There  is  no  department 
or  group  that  is  not  affected  by  our  ser¬ 
vices.  We  are  compelled  continually  to 
take  risks,  evaluate  the  rewards  of  the 
risk  and  take  the  leap.  Few  executives,  if 
any,  understand  the  company  simul¬ 
taneously  both  from  50,000  feet  and 
5,000  feet,  as  does  the  chief  information 
officer.  The  real  problem  is  the  mis¬ 
guided,  short-sighted  perception  that 
most  of  us  still  don’t  understand  the 
business.  We  not  only  understand  the 
business,  we  drive  it. 

Mike  Anderson 

CIO 

Brightpoint  Inc. 

Indianapolis 


rounded  CEO  candidate  that  today’s 
markets  require.  Mike  Capellas  will 
prove  this  concept. 

Ted  DellaVecchia 

Senior  Vice  President  and  CIO 
Capital  Blue  Cross 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

IT  IS  LUDICROUS  TO  THINK  THAT  A 
CIO  won’t  make  a  successful  chief  exec¬ 
utive  officer.  IT  is  one  of  those  pervasive 
things  (as  you  all  know)  that  creeps  into 
almost  every  aspect  of  an  organization’s 
structure.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
IT  architect  (often  the  CIO)  is  fully 
aware  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  organization.  The  issue  is  not 
so  much  whether  he  can  be  successful, 
but  whether  he  is  supported  by  those 
around  him. 


SINCE  THE  CIO  IS  NEEDED  IN  ALL 
departments,  he  or  she  usually  knows, 
firsthand,  the  problems  that  are  internal 
to  the  company.  But  what  many  CIOs 
lack  is  the  external  view.  To  become 
a  successful  CEO,  the  CIO  must  also 
have  knowledge  of  marketing  and  sales, 
acquisition  and  finance,  or  the  right  peo¬ 
ple  around  him.  If  Michael  Capellas 
doesn’t  succeed,  he  will  set  CIOs  back 
20  years! 

Richard  Costello 

Systems  Engineer 

Office  of  the  CIO 
Government  Technologies 
Lucent  Technologies  Inc. 

Greensboro,  N.C. 

HE  IS  GOING  TO  GIVE  IT  ONE  HELL  OF 
an  effort! 


GIVE  A  CIO  P&L,  BUSINESS  TRANS- 
formation  and  other  operational  expe¬ 
rience  like  marketing  and  service,  and 
you  have  the  formula  for  the  most  well- 


Clinton  Jones 

CIO 

LuK  Africa  Pty.  Ltd. 
Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa 


Michael  Capellas 

President  and  CEO 
Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

Houston 


You  wouldn  t  leave  your  baby  with  just  anyone.  Same  goes  for  your  e-commerce  applications. 
That's  why  Control  Data  will  run  your  messaging  and  any  other  e-commerce  application  with 
professionalism  that  borders  on  the  maternal— 24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  So  reach  us  at 
1-888-742-5864  or  www. cdc.com.  Then  rest  easy. 


CONTROL  DATA 


The  Internet  Integration  Company 
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Publishers  Note 


Last  month,  C/O’s  Web  Writer  Martha  Heller  and  I  posted  the  follow¬ 
ing  thought  to  the  Sound  Off  column  on  CIO.com  ( comment.cio.com ): 

Should  information  technology  workers  be  certified?  Our  thinking  was  that 

the  new  economy  of  the  21st  century  will  be 
built  on  digital  pylons.  Every  aspect  of  life  will 
in  some  way  be  touched  by  technology,  so 
doesn’t  it  make  sense  for  information  technol¬ 
ogy  professionals  to  go  through  a  certifica¬ 
tion  program  that  will  address  the  compati¬ 
bility  of  hardware  platforms,  operating 
systems,  programming  languages  and 
Internet  protocols? 

Current  IT  certification  programs  are 
mostly  self-serving,  vendor-driven  efforts 
designed  to  educate  an  IT  professional  to 
use  the  vendor’s  product.  We  thought  the 
market  needed  a  third-party  certification 
effort  that  would  verify  a  broader  base  of 
knowledge,  hence  our  idea. 

Well,  we  certainly  hit  a  nerve!  Here’s  just  a  sample  of  what  you  wrote  us: 

“Standards  change  every  day  in  this  industry,  what  would  you  certify?” 

“Who  needs  certification?  Just  fire  programmers  who  write  bad  software.” 

“Certification  would  cause  exclusivity  that  will  further  the  cause  of  the  rich 
and  widen  the  class  gap — just  as  education  exclusivity  does.” 

“I  know  many  incompetent  lawyers,  doctors  and  CPAs.” 

“Certification  would  only  create  unnecessary  noise  when  what  we  really 
need  is  a  better  signal  of  people’s  abilities.  Possibly  a  skills-based  private  certi¬ 
fication  program  would  satisfy  this  need.” 

“Let’s  leave  the  decision  making  on  quality  IT  staffing  to  the  people  best 
able  to  make  those  decisions — the  CIOs.” 

“No  matter  who  does  the  weeding,  there  is  no  substitute  for  experience.” 

“Certification  will  only  favor  those  who  are  good  test  takers.” 

Not  all  of  the  respondents  panned  the  idea.  Some  pointed  to  the  airline 
pilots  who  initially  fought  certification  until  “they  realized  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  ensuring  safety.”  And  one  reader,  after  viewing  the  threaded  discus¬ 
sion  on  CIO.com,  challenged  the  group  with  this  comment:  “What  a  bunch  of 
whiners.  Are  you  afraid  you  will  not  be  able  to  pass  the  minimum  standards 
[that]  such  a  test  would  set  forth?” 

In  the  end,  it  does  not  matter  what  IT  professionals  think  about  broad- 
based  certification  programs.  The  decision  about  IT  certification  will  be  made 
by  groups  outside  our  industry,  and  we  all  need  to  be  prepared  for  that  day. 

What  do  you  think?  Log  on  to  comment.cio.com  and  click  on  “Should  IT 
Workers  Be  State  Certified?”  Let’s  continue  the  discussion. 


Gary  J.  Beach 
gary_beacb@cio.com 
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Explore  the  Latest  Trends  in  Applications  Management.  Order  your  FREE  copy  of  Cap  Gemini  Group  and 
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pplications 


Don’t  do  the  heavy  lifting  alone. 

Let  Cap  Gemini  America  help  manage  your  a] 


Your  work  has  just  begun. 

Web-enabling  key  applications,  imple¬ 
menting  an  e-commerce  strategy, 
automating  your  supply  chain, 
enhancing  customer  relationships. 

The  challenges  you've  been  putting 
off  because  of  Y2K  are  all  the  more 
urgent  now.  But  supporting  your 
existing  environment  while  deploying 
a  new  one  is  a  daunting  endeavor. 
Applications  Management  from  Cap 
Gemini  America  can  help  bear  those 
burdens  for  you,  from  building  new 
systems  to  running  them. 


Our  Applications  Management  service 
employs  best  practices  refined  for  over 
30  years.  We  can  manage  and  phase 
out  your  legacy  applications  while  you 
implement  new  ones.  With  Applications 
Management  from  Cap  Gemini  America, 
you’re  free  to  focus  on  the  strategic 
initiatives  that  will  propel  you  to  new 
heights  of  success. 

And  thanks  to  over  10  years  of  produc¬ 
tivity  from  our  global  Applications 
Management  Service  Centers  (AMSCs), 
we’re  confident  that  we  can  reduce  your 
internal  applications  management  costs. 


In  honor  of  opening  our  10th  AMSC 
here  in  the  U.S.,  we’ll  guarantee 
you  a  20%  reduction  in  your  applications 
management  costs  for  work  signed  before 
December  31,  1999*. 

For  more  details  or  a  free  copy  of  the 
Cap  Gemini  Group  and  International 
Data  Corporation’s  (IDC)  Applications 
Management  Executive  Report**,  call  us 
at  1-888-925-8632,  return  the  attached 
reply  card,  or  visit  our  Web  site. 


•Offer  valid  in  the  U.S.  and  for  new  U.S.  Applications  Management  customers  only.  Other  restrictions  appl) 
Visit  www  usa.capgemini.com/amoffer  for  more  details  and  offer  restrictions. 

'•Limited  quantities  available. 
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Focus  aii  aspects  of  your  busin 


Lucent 

Customer 

Relationship 

Management 

Solutions. 

If  you  could  bring  together  all  your 
business  resources  with  everything 
you  know  about  your  customers 
(whether  they  contact  you  by 
mail,  e-mail,  Web  site,  phone  or 
fax),  what  would  it  amount  to? 

A  more  consistently  satisfying 
experience  for  your  customers 
(keep  'em  coming  back).  A  more 
profitable  revenue-generating 
opportunity  for  your  business. 

That's  the  idea  behind 
Lucent  Customer  Relationship 
Management  Solutions. 

Now  the  company  that  helps  more 
businesses  connect  with  their 
customers  (in  more  ways  than 
anyone  else)  can  help  you  do 
more  business  with  each  of  your 
customers. 


How?  Lucent  CRM  Solutions  focus 
every  part  of  your  enterprise 
(from  Internet,  to  call  centers, 
to  databases,  to  fulfillment  and 
beyond)  on  customers'  needs  and 
preferences,  building  long-term 
customer  loyalty  to  deliver  on 
your  business  goals. 

Our  leading-edge  intelligent 
software  links  customer 
interactions  across  your  entire 
company.  We  have  technology  to 
integrate  your  voice  and  data 
applications  (around  the  block 
and  around  the  world),  eliminating 
barriers  to  doing  business. 

It  adds  up  to  a  more  seamless 
experience  for  your  customers. 


The  power  of  our  strategic 
alliances  with  leading  software 
applications,  technology  and 
integration  partners  assures  you 
a  total  CRM  Solution. 

And  (rest  easy)  Lucent  NetCare® 
CRM  Professional  Services 
can  help  you  plan,  design, 
integrate  and  manage  your 
solution  (24x7x365). 


on  your  customers 


See  how  Lucent  CRM  Solutions  bring 
it  all  together  to  make  customer 
relationships  more  rewarding 
for  everyone.  Give  us  a  call. 

1-877-FOR-CRM1  (1-877-367-2761) 


And  the  rewards 
add  up  for  everyone. 


www.lucent.com/crmnow 


We  make  the  things  that  make  communications  work. 


Trendlines 

NEWS,  INSIGHT,  HUMOR,  REVIEWS 

Edited  by  David  Rosenbaum 


The  Ghost  in  the  Machine 


TECHNO  TALES 


The  horror, 


the  horror. 

Come  on  kids,  circle  up  around  the 
fire.  There's  no  better  way  to  mark 
Halloween  than  with  a  good  old- 
fashioned  horror  story.  Unfortunately 
for  Jim  and  Audri  Lanford,  this  one 
really  happened. 

Late  last  year  the  Lanfords,  who  run 
an  Internet  marketing  business  called 
NetRageous  Inc.  in  Olney,  Md., 
launched  a  new  Web  site  at 
www.FreeFurby.com. FreeFurby.com 
rewarded  Web  surfers  for  filling  out  a 
marketing  survey  by  giving  away 
Furby  toys.  (No  matter  what  you 
think  of  Furbies,  we  haven't  gotten 
to  the  scary  part  yet.) 


The  Lanfords'  goal  was  to  create  goodwill 
for  an  eventual  e-commerce  site.  In  the 
course  of  promoting  the  Furby  giveaway, 
NetRageous  contracted  with  its  usual  Seattle- 
based  fax  broadcasting  service  to  distribute 
its  press  releases  to  1 ,1 00  or  so  radio  stations 
around  the  country.  So  one  dark  and  stormy 
night,  Audri  Lanford,  CEO  of  NetRageous, 
wrote  a  one-page  press  release  and  shipped 
it  off  for  distribution.  Alas,  when  the  broad¬ 
casting  service  began  to  distribute  the 
release,  it  included  an  additional  25  to  500 
pages  of  random  typographic  marks,  all 
attributed  to  NetRageous.  And  the  auto¬ 
mated  system  refaxed  this  compendium  of 
gibberish  to  the  same  stations  over  and  over 
and  over  again. 

Other  things  were  (Continued on  Page 22) 


Room  404,  Where  Are  You? 


GEEK  APOCRYPHA 


you’re  browsing  the  Web 
and  instead  of  finding  the 
site  you  want,  your  screen 
goes  gray  and  up  pops, 
“404  File  Not  Found,” 
and  you  know  that  means 
that  the  page  you  re¬ 
quested  could  not  be 
located  on  the  server.  You 
check  the  URL,  check 
your  spelling  and  move 
on  to  the  next  thing. 

But  why  404?  Why  not 
403  or  405?  Why 
40-anything? 

The  number  404  is  a 
hypertext  transport  proto¬ 
col  (FFTTP)  status  code. 
According  to  the  World 


Wide  Web  Consortium 
(www.w3.org),  HTTP 
status  codes  were  defined 
by  a  team  headed  by  Tim 
Berners-Lee,  the  man 
widely  credited  with 
inventing  the  Web  (sorry, 
Mr.  Gore)  and  the  first 
Web  browser  at  CERN 
(European  Laboratory  for 
Particle  Physics,  www. 
cern.ch)  beginning  in 
1990. 

Which,  of  course,  does 
not  answer  the  question. 

This  from  the  Web  site 
www.room404.com : 
When  Berners-Lee  and  the 
other  scientists  were  at 
work  creating  the  Web, 


any  request  for  a  file  was 
routed  to  a  central  data¬ 
base  where  people  would 
manually  locate  the  files 
and  transfer  them  over  the 
network.  When  they  could 
not  find  a  file,  “usually 
because  the  person... typed 
in  the  wrong  name,”  the 
scientists  sent  back  the 
message,  “File  Not 
Found.”  They  prefaced  the 
message  with  the  name  of 
the  room  where  they 
worked,  the  room  where 
the  data  was  physically 
contained — room  404. 

Berners-Lee,  who  is  a 
principal  research  scien¬ 
tist  at  the  MIT  Computer 


Laboratory  for  Computer 
Science  and  director  of 
the  World  Wide  Web 
Consortium,  could  not 
be  reached  to  confirm  or 
deny  this  account. 

-David  Rosenbaum 
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Technology. 

You  don't  have  to  do  it  alone. 


Conceiving,  structuring  and  documenting  a 
complex  technology  transaction  can  be  a  challenge 
for  even  the  most  sophisticated  user.  The  fact  that 
suppliers  are  usually  far  more  experienced  makes 
the  task  even  more  daunting. 

That’s  why  organizations  from  Fortune  100 
companies  to  start-ups  turn  to  Shaw  Pittman. 
We’ve  successfully  completed  more  than  $110 
billion  in  complex  technology  transactions  on  six 
continents — over  350  outsourcing  contracts,  more 
than  $3  billion  in  hardware  and  software  purchases,  and  hundreds  of  complex  systems 
integration  and  telecommunications  arrangements. 

Experience  of  this  magnitude  makes  all  the  difference  at  the  negotiating  table. 

We  know  the  pivot  points  in  negotiations,  the  crucial  junctures  where  quality  can  he 
compromised  or  risk  can  be  assumed  unknowingly.  We  know  when  to  stand  firm,  and 
when  to  move  on  to  bigger  issues.  The  result  is  an  efficient,  business-driven  process, 
a  tighter  contract,  and  an  arrangement  that  stands  the  test  of  time. 

www.shawpittman.com 

ShawPittman 

A  Law  Partnership  Including  Professional  Corporations 


where  Law,  Business  8t  Technology  converge' 


Trendlines 


Help  for  the  Financially  Challenged 


ish  line  looming,  CEOs  are 
tired  of  shelling  out  money  for 
new,  compliant  systems.  So  it’s 
become  even  harder  for  CIOs 
to  get  away  with  asking  for  IT 
investments  without  first 
explaining  the  business  value 
of  their  projects.  After  all,  “less 
than  one-third  of  CEOs  expect 


IT  to  have  a  high  impact  on 
cost  reduction,”  according  to 
Compass  Analysis  UK  Ltd.’s 
recent  survey  of  650  CEOs  and 
other  senior  executives  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  London  School 
of  Economics. 

The  survey,  commissioned 
by  the  Guildford,  England- 
based  consultancy  and  entitled 
“The  Compass  International 
IT  Strategy  Census  1999,” 
indicates  that  CEOs  want 
better  metrics  to  assess  IT 
projects.  This  is  where  value 
analysis  comes  in.  And  to  help 
IT  executives  do  the  math, 
there’s  Value  Technology 
LLC’s  new  Web  site, 
ValueLink,  providing  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  tools  and  strategies. 
For  valuing  IT  infra¬ 
structure  improvements, 
for  example,  the  Benefits 
Jump-Start  section  of  the  site’s 
Value  Tool  Box  suggests  a 
sleight  of  hand  that  ignores  the 
infrastructure  and  instead  mea¬ 
sures  the  business  apps  the 


infrastructure  will  enable.  For 
sales-force  automation  (SFA) 
projects,  ValueLink  suggests  a 
formula  that  divides  the  sales¬ 
person’s  gross  by  time.  That 
provides  the  salesperson’s  pro¬ 
ductivity  average.  Then  you 
subtract  the  nonsales  time  the 
SFA  will  eliminate  and  recalcu¬ 
late  and,  voila,  you  get  the 
value. 

ValueLink,  which  went 
online  in  April  1999,  is  still  a 
work  in  progress.  Its  creators, 
however,  had  the  good  sense  to 
include  a  link  in  its  News  sec¬ 
tion  to  a  CIO  Section  2  story 
on  IT  valuation  strategies 
(“Maximizing  IT  Invest¬ 
ments,”  July  15, 1999).  Funny 
thing,  though.  The  article  was 
written  by  John  R.  Stoiber 
who,  coincidentally,  is  the 
CEO  and  president  of  Value 
Technology. 

For  more  information  on 
ValueLink,  visit  www.value 
technology.com/valuelink. 

-Kelli  Botta 


(Continued  from  Page  20)  going  on  that  day — the  Clinton 
impeachment,  U.S.  planes  bombing  Iraq — and  the 
radio  stations  were  understandably  irate  about  having 
theirfax  machines  tied  up.  The  complaints  began  to 
pour  into  NetRageous's  offices,  and  they  were  notably 
lacking  in  goodwill. 

"Our  phone  rang  basically  nonstop  for  seven  hours," 
says  Audri  Lanford. 

The  problem  was  compounded  and  extended 
because  when  NetRageous  called  the  fax  service  to  stop 
the  madness,  the  company's  business  day  had  not  yet 
begun  and  there  was  no  one  in  the  office  except  a  recep¬ 
tionist,  who  didn't  know  how  to  stop  the  fax.  When  the 
staff  did  arrive,  it  took  NetRageous  three  hours  to  con¬ 
vince  them  there  was  a  problem.  "People  in  technical 
fields  are  often  hard  to  convince  if  you  suggest  that  their 
systems  are  at  fault,"  says  the  Lanfords. 

It  took  most  of  the  day  for  the  service  provider  to  fix 
the  problem.  The  fax  company  also  wound  up  paying 


damages  to  some  radio  stations  and  compensated 
NetRageous  by  providing  lots  and  lots  of  free  faxing  and 
paying  for  some  of  the  expenses  the  Lanfords  incurred. 

NetRageous  extracted  these  lessons  for  broadcast 
marketing: 

1 .  If  you  use  a  service,  make  sure  the  company  pro¬ 
vides  a  24-hour  phone  number  and  guarantees  that  it 
will  be  able  to  stop  your  transmission  in  case  of  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

2.  If  your  service  provider  doesn't  recognize  the  prob¬ 
lem  immediately,  provide  the  unfortunate  fax  recipients 
the  service  provider's  phone  number.  In  other  words, 
share  your  pain. 

3.  For  companies  doing  their  own  fax  broadcasting, 
physically  pull  the  plug  on  the  fax  distribution  machines, 
fix  the  problem  in  offline  mode,  then  test  and  monitor 
carefully  when  you  reconnect  the  systems. 

Now  sleep  tight,  kiddies.  Don't  let  the  bed  bugs  byte. 

-Derek  Slater 
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Know  your 
customer’s 
next  move 


Competition  is  growing.  Stakes  are  higher. 


The  SAS  Solution  for  Customer  Relationship  Management  provides  a  winning  strategy  for  identifying 
your  most  profitable  customers.  And  keeping  them  loyal. 

Collect  information  at  all  customer  contact  points 

Analyze  data  to  better  understand  customer  needs 

Refine  business  strategies  around  your  most  desirable  customers 


To  get  to  know  your  customers,  get  to  know  the  only  software  that  integrates  the  full  scope  of  managing 
customer  relationships.  For  our  free  guide,  Identifying  and  Responding  to  Your  Most  Valued  Customers, 
visit  us  at  www.sas.com/nextmove 


FORTUNE 

The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making  ATfor 


www.sas.com/nextmove  E-mail:  cio@sas.com  919.677.8200 


IM 

SAS  Institute 


In  Canada  phone  1 .800.363  8397.  SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  the  USA  and  other  countries.  ®  indicates  USA  registration. 
Other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Copyright  ©  1999  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  23689US.0599 
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E-COMMERCE 


YOUR  BUSINESS 


EVERYWHERE 


WITH  THE 


TECHNOLOGY 


ALREADY  HAVE 


’v‘  yti 


©1999  Compuware  Corporation  800.368.4326 


For  information  on  how  our  people  and  software  tools  can  make  e-commerce  work  for  you, 


visit  www.compuware.com/ecommerce 


What  do  you  need  most?""' 
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Off  the  Shelf 


Time  to  Pardon 
Shoeless  Joe 


ON  the  web  As  the  last  World  Series  of 


the  century  plays  out  this  month,  our 
thoughts  turn  to  the  century's  most  infa¬ 
mous  Series:  1919,  Cincinnati  Reds  versus 
Chicago  White  Sox,  a.k.a.  the  Black  Sox. 
Those  were  the  games  allegedly  fixed  by 
Arnold  Rothstein  and  thrown  by  eight  White 
Sox  players,  all  of  whom  were  afterward 
banned  from  baseball.  The  most  famous  of 
the  eight  was  the  great  Joseph  Jefferson 
"Shoeless  Joe"  Jackson. 

Many  Web  sites  are  devoted  to  the  man 
with  the  third-highest  lifetime  batting  aver¬ 
age  in  major  league  history.  The  best  of  the 
lot  is  the  Shoeless  Joe  Jackson  Virtual  Hall  of 
Fame  ( www.blackbetsy.com ),  which  argues 
for  his  inclusion  in  the  brick-and-mortar  Hall 
in  Cooperstown,  N.Y.,  from  which  he  is 
barred.  The  site  is  full  of  photos,  memorabilia 
and  facts  (Black  Betsy  was  the  name  Jackson 
gave  his  favorite  bat;  he  hit  .375  in  the  1 91 9 
Series,  slugged  the  only  home  run  and  field¬ 
ed  flawlessly — an  odd  performance  from  a 
man  supposedly  trying  to  lose).  The  site  also 
invites  visitors  to  "Leave  a  note  for  Joe." 

Jackson's  last  words  were,  "I'm  going  to 
meet  the  greatest  umpire  of  all — and  he 
knows  I'm  innocent."  Today,  so  does  most 
everybody.  -David  Rosenbaum 


Everybody  Wants  to 
Rule  the  World 

Race  for  the  World:  Strategies  to  Build  a  Great  Global  Firm 


By  Lowell  Bryan,  Jane  Fraser,  Jeremy  Oppenheim  and  Wilhelm  Rail 


Harvard  Business  School  Press,  1999;  $29.95 


THE  KEY  INGREDIENTS  FOR  SUCCESS  IN  THE  NEW  ECONOMY  ARE 
pretty  much  the  same  for  a  small  company  as  they  are  for  a  global 
giant:  Exploit  your  intangible  assets  (talent,  knowledge,  relationships 
and  reputation)  better  than  your  competition  does.  But  knowing  where 
to  find  these  assets  and  how  to  use  them  is  not  so  simple.  The  authors  of 
Race  for  the  World,  all  consultants  at  McKinsey  &  Co.,  sketch  out  a 
future  in  which  only  those  world-class  companies  that  understand  these 
issues  will  survive. 

Some  of  their  thinking  goes  against  current  new-economy  dogma. 

The  race,  for  example,  may  not  always  be  to  the  swiftest  but  to  the  most 
deliberate.  Some  winners  will  be  those  companies  that  are  able  to  delay 
strategic  decisions,  the  better  to  take  advantage  of  the  global  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  that  technology  is  facilitating. 

Another  shrewd  point:  While  global  economies  of  scale  are  desirable, 
it  may  be  more  profitable  to  focus  on  markets  where  customers  still  have 
limited  choice  and  most  of  the  competitors  are  local  incumbents  with 
mediocre  skills. 

But  the  grand  opportunities  for  market  share  won’t  all  be  in  emerging 
markets.  Companies  looking  to  take  advantage  of  economies  of  scale 
should  note  that  currently  the  most  intense  market  integration  is  occur¬ 
ring  within  and  between  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Such  integration, 
which  brings  a  reduction  of  regulation  and  creates  an  increasingly  homo¬ 
geneous  pool  of  consumers,  makes  selling  and  marketing  a  whole  lot  less 
costly. 

With  clear  and  easily  digestible  arguments  and  figures,  Race  for  the 
World  disabuses  readers  of  the  notion  that  globalization  has 
extended. ..globally.  One-third  of  the  world’s  industries  operate  in  locally 
defined  markets  (such  as  education,  real  estate  and  medical  care);  one- 
third  in  national  markets  (business  services,  power  suppliers  and  branded 
consumer  goods,  such  as  beer  or  shoes).  Only  the  last  third  (say,  telecom 
equipment,  shipping,  manufactured  commodities  and  consumer  elec¬ 
tronics)  has,  to  date,  gone  global. 

However,  the  book  makes  bold  predictions  about  globalization’s  ad¬ 
vance.  It  estimates,  for  example,  that  consumers  will  have  access  to  80 
percent  of  the  world’s  goods  within  30  years,  a  quadrupling  of  their  cur¬ 
rent  access  to  a  mere  20  percent.  Similarly,  companies  will  increasingly 
have  access  to  the  world’s  best  resources:  the  best  labor,  technology  and 
low-cost,  high-quality  suppliers.  Of  course,  so  will  their  competitors. 
Therefore,  even  companies  that  now  dominate  their  national  markets 
will  come  under  intense  pressure. 

All  the  basic  points  here  are  about  the  overabundance  of  choices  most 
companies  must  face,  whether  it  is  choosing  markets,  partners  or  technol¬ 
ogy.  Race  for  the  World  is  a  strong  guidebook  for  any  executive  contem¬ 
plating  those  choices.  -Gary  Abramson 
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Will  your  application  empower  its  users 

or  entangle  them  ? 


TEST 

THE  USER 
EXPERIENCE. 

The  most  important  test  of  your 
software  application  is  how  well  it 
serves  employees  and  customers 
throughout  the  enterprise.  That’s 
why  Mercury  Interactive  made 
improving  the  user  experience  the 
focus  of  our  end-to-end  testing 
solutions  —  the  world’s  most 
comprehensive  suite  of  enterprise 
and  e-business  application  testing 
products.  Let  us  show  you  how  a 
strategic  testing  initiative  can  help 
your  applications  achieve  extraor¬ 
dinary  user  satisfaction,  increased 
functionality,  rapid  deployment 
and  maximum  scalability. 

Visit  us  at  www.merc-int.com 


MERCURY  INTERACTIVE 

The  test  of  a  great  business. 
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Where’s  Waldo? 


SECURITY 


The  problem  with  an 
encrypted  message  is  that  it 
announces,  "Hey!  Smart  guy!  Try  to 
crack  me." 

However,  with  steganography  a 
message  can  be  embedded  in  a 
digital  image  so  that  no  one  knows 
it's  there.  Except,  of  course,  the  per¬ 
son  for  whom  the  message  is 


intended.  That  person  can  separate 
the  message  from  the  image  with 
software  recently  developed  by 
University  of  Maine  engineering 
professor  Rick  Eason  and  Kyushu 
Institute  of  Technology  professor 
Eiji  Kawaguchi. 

While  Eason  and  Kawaguchi's 
software  is  new,  with  patent  pend¬ 
ing,  steganography  isn't.  The  word 
means  "covered  writing"  and 
derives  from  the  Greek.  One  ancient 
method  of  concealment  was  to 
shave  the  head  of  the  messenger 
and  tattoo  the  message  on  his  head. 
After  the  messenger's  hair  grew  in, 
the  tattoo  would  be  undetected 
until  his  head  was  shaved  again. 
Modern  examples  are  invisible  inks 


and  microdots. 

Hiding  information  among  the 
pixels  is  not  new  either.  But  whereas 
previous  steganographic  efforts 
focused  on  the  least  significant 
areas  of  an  image,  which  were  easy 
to  manipulate  without  affecting  the 
picture,  Eason  and  Kawaguchi  use 
the  most  complex,  or  noisiest,  parts 
of  the  image  where  the  pixels  are 
densest,  thereby  making  the  mes¬ 
sage  that  much  harder  to  decode. 

Just  as  Waldo,  for  example,  is  usu¬ 
ally  hidden  in  the  busiest  part 
of  the  picture. 

While  the  militaryand 
industrial  espionage  value 
of  steganography  is  obvious, 
Eason  envisions  other,  more 
benign  apps.  "You  could  have  a 
digital  photo  album,"  says  Eason,  a 
43-year-old  Tennessean  who's  been 
teaching  at  Maine's  frigid  Orono 
campus  for  1 1  years.  "You  could 
embed  notes  in  the  picture:  who's  in 
it,  what  f-stop  you  used,  the  date,  a 


u 


QUOTE: 

Furby  has 

four  times  the 

technology 

of  the  Apollo 

lunar  lander?5 

-Michael  Hawley,  professor,  MIT  Media 
Laboratory,  at  the  CIO-lOO  Symposium, 
San  Diego,  August  1999 


personal  memory. 

"It's  also  good  for  ID  and  smart 
cards,"  he  continues.  "You  put  a  chip 
on  the  card;  you  put  a  digital  image 
in  the  chip;  you  put  data  in  the 
image — mom's  maiden  name,  fin¬ 
gerprint  information,  iris  photos. 
Makes  it  much  harder  to  forge." 

And  as  for  finding  Waldo?  Forget  it. 

-David  Rosenbaum 


Hardware 


$1.46  million 
13.8% 


Internal  Staff  Costs 
$2.46  million 
23.2% 


And  the  ROI  Is... 

Average  ERP  Implementation  Costs 
(total  of  $10.6  million) 


Software 
$1.86  million 
17.5% 


Professional  Services 
$4.82  million 
45.5% 


(See  our  special  report  on  ERP,  beginning  on  Page  38.) 


SOURCE:  META  GROUP  INC. 
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THREE  LETTERS  THAT  MAY 

CHANGE  THE  WAY 

YOU  DO  BUSINESS. 


VALUE  ADDED  RESELLER 


a  division  of  Interactive  Futures 


A  Public  Key  Infrastructure  (PKI)  forms  a  repository  for  your 
organization's  security  information.  A  PKI  functions  to  support  E-commerce 
initiatives  and  can  be  used  for  authentication,  authorization,  and 
non-repudiation  mechanisms.  Through  a  robust  PKI,  a  corporation  can 
effectively  implement  digital  signatures,  secured  business  work  flow,  single 
sign-on  and  encryption  for  critical  corporate  information  management. 

IFsec  has  the  experience  and  industry  knowledge  -  gained  in 
domestic,  international  and  government  security  arenas,  and  by  partnering 
with  Sun  Microsystems™  the  original  "dot  com"  company  -  to  help  your 
company  design,  implement,  and  manage  the  PKI  systems  most  appropriate 
for  your  business  environment. 

IFsec  can  also  assist  your  company  with  a  wide  range 
of  network  security  service  offerings  -  including  security  policy 
and  procedure  development,  firewall  and  authentication 
system  installation,  penetration  analysis  and  site  monitoring. 


For  more  information  on  how  IFsec 
can  implement  a  PKI  for  your  company,  call: 

(212)  213-8570 
and  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www. ifsec.com 


©1999  Ernst  &  Young  up 


Turn  your  company  into  one. 


We  can  make  it  happen.  Our  experienced 
people  will  help  you  every  step  of  the  way  from 
idea  creation  and  strategy  straight  through  to 
technology  implementation.  Making  your 
transition  into  an  e-business  as  smooth  and 
swift  as  possible.  It’s  your  turn,  connect  now. 
www.ey.com/ebusiness 


Ernst  Young 


From  thought  to  finish r 
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Expert  Advice 


LESSONS  LEARNED  FROM  PEOPLE 


Career  Counsel 

CIOs  and  aspiring  IT  managers  seek 
guidance  from  Korn/Ferry  executive 
recruiter  Mark  Polansky 

Looking  for  executive  IT  career  advice ?  The  following  are  excerpts  from 
our  ongoing  online  column,  Executive  Career  Counselor,  in  which  resi¬ 
dent  expert  Mark  Polansky  answers  your  questions  about  senior-level 
career  advancement,  change,  education,  strategy  and  more.  Polansky  is  a 
managing  director  and  member  of  the  advanced  technology  practice  in  the 
New  York  City  office  of  Korn/Ferry  International,  one  of  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  executive  search  firms.  Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/forums/ 
executive/counselor.html  to  read  more  questions  and  answers  or  for 
advice  on  your  own  career  plans.  -The  Editors 


Dear  Mark:  I  have  worked  for  10 
years  as  an  IT  director  in  a  small 
(500-user  LAN)  nonprofit  company. 
After  I  took  the  job,  I  realized  they 
wanted  my  technical  expertise  (CNE, 
MSCE)  more  than  my  administrative 
skills.  I  am  almost  50,  and  this  seems 
like  a  dead-end  situation.  How  do  I 
get  back  on  a  reasonable  career 
track  that  leverages  my  technical 
skills  and,  more  important, 
my  administrative  experience, 
people  skills  and  passion  for  infor¬ 
mation  systems? 

Dear  IT  Director:  Regardless  of  your 
age,  a  dead  end  is  never  where  you 
should  be  if  you  have  more  strategic 
and  leadership  value  to  offer  your 
employer.  First,  talk  to  your  man¬ 
agers — in  a  positive  way — about  the 
exciting  things  that  IT  can  do  for  the 
organization,  like  saving  money 
through  operating  efficiency,  raising 
more  contributions  through  an  intelli¬ 
gent  fund-raising  database  system  and 
so  on.  If  they  don’t  get  it,  then  perhaps 
it’s  time  to  move  on  to  a  more  progres¬ 
sive  and  enlightened  environment. 

Dear  Mark:  I  am  contemplating 
going  back  to  school  to  get  a  mas¬ 


ter's  degree.  My  career  goals  include 
making  it  to  the  ranks  of  CIO  at  a 
major  organization.  What  would  be 
the  best  master's  degree  to  pursue  to 
continue  on  my  upward  path? 

Dear  Upward  Bounder:  We  don’t 
look  for  advanced  degrees  (MS) 
in  computer  science  or  other 
technical  disciplines  in  the  back¬ 
grounds  of  up-and-coming  and 
top  CIOs.  An  MBA  is  the  clear 
choice  of  master’s  degrees  to 
prepare  a  CIO  to  under¬ 
stand  and  effectively 
align  IT  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  plans  and  the 
operations  of  an  em¬ 
ployer.  An  MBA 
should  enable  you 
to  not  only  hold 
your  own  but  to 
intelligently  con¬ 
tribute  at  the  company’s 
executive  management 
table.  And  if  you  can’t 
take  the  time  away  from 
your  career,  check  out 
the  wide  availability  of 
executive  MBAs  avail¬ 
able  both  on  campus  and 
online  through  distance 


education.  As  to  your  area  of  concen¬ 
tration,  once  again  information  sys¬ 
tems  would  tend  to  brand  you  as  insu¬ 
lar  rather  than  business  focused.  If  you 
have  a  chosen  industry  orientation 
then  select  an  appropriate  field,  for 
example,  finance  for  investment  bank¬ 
ing  or  marketing  for  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts.  A  management  concentration  is 
neutral  and  always  helpful.  Whatever 
your  choice,  make  sure  to  include 
enough  finance  content  so  that  you 
really  understand  profit-and-loss  state¬ 
ments  and  balance  sheets — your  CEO 
and  CFO  will  really  appreciate  that. 

Dear  Mark:  During  the  past  10  years,  I 
have  served  as  CFO,  then  COO  of  a 
group  of  related  subsidiaries  of  pub¬ 
lic  energy  utilities.  However,  my  back¬ 
ground,  dating  to  the  mid-'70s,  was 
in  systems  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation  for  large  financial  informa¬ 
tion  services  companies  (multibillion- 
dollar  public  companies).  Even  today, 
I'm  drawn  back  into  IT  issues  because 
my  constituents  trust  my  judg¬ 
ment.  My  past  work  has 
evolved  into  some  high-pro¬ 
file  successes,  and  frankly,  I 
enjoy  that  more  than  what  I 
do  now.  Unfortunately,  the 
one  attribute  of  my  current 
job  that  surpasses  all 
others  in  satisfac¬ 
tion  is  seeing  the 
winds  of  political 
change  and  my 
resulting  ability  to 
anticipate  the 
appropriate  com¬ 
pany  positioning. 

My  question  is  this: 
Are  there  career 
opportunities  that 
combine  a  love  of 
technical  strategy 
with  true  senior 
management  equiv¬ 
alency?  If  so,  is  it 
best  to  approach 
these  with  a  develop- 
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MILLIONS  OF  PEOPLE 

TRUST  THEIR  FAMILIES  TO 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 


Cabletron  Systems,  your  ^-business  communications  specialist,'”  provides  networking  solutions  to  the  world's 
best-known  companies.  For  more  information  on  how  Cabletron’s  solutions  help  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company  and  other  leading  businesses,  visit  us  at  www.cabletron.com/goodyear.  Or  call  us  toll  free  at 
I -877-882-7687  We’ll  send  you  a  free  study,  "Network  Management  &  LAN  Downtime  Costs:  An  Overview." 


caBLeTRon 
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Expert  Advice 


mental/project-oriented  presentation 
or  with  a  senior  management  accom¬ 
plishment  background? 

Dear  COO:  Consider  looking  for  a 
senior  management  position  in  the  IT 
industry.  IT  product  and  services  com¬ 
panies — both  large  and  small,  startup 
and  mature  alike — are  hungry  for  exec¬ 
utives  who  understand  their  technology 
and  customer  value  and  who  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  vision  and  leadership  to  help 
grow  their  businesses. 

Dear  Mark:  How  does  one  move  from  a 
director-level  position  into  a  CIO  posi¬ 
tion?  What  are  the  major  skills  required? 

Dear  Director:  Making  the  break  from 
director  to  CIO  is  based  on  your  making 
the  change  from  a  more  tactical  and  less 
strategic  role  to  the  reverse,  of  a  mostly 
strategic  and  business-driven  role  with 
far  less  tactical  focus.  This  is  the  single 
most  important  attribute  of  a  true  chief 


information  officer.  The  key  skills  are 
vision,  leadership,  solid  technical 
grounding,  strong  business  acumen,  cre¬ 
ative  thinking  and  problem  solving, 
excellent  communication  and  relation¬ 
ship  building,  and  a  can-do  attitude. 

Dear  Mark:  I  have  over  31  years  of 
experience  as  a  systems  engineer,  con¬ 
sultant,  entrepreneur  and  CIO.  I  have 
analyzed,  developed  and  implemented 
systems  in  all  business  areas  such  as 
manufacturing,  materials,  accounts, 
costing,  budgeting,  marketing,  MRP 
and  so  on.  I  have  been  a  key  person  in 
reengineering  and  change-manage¬ 
ment  projects  involving  ERP  systems 
such  as  SAP  and  Oracle  Financials.  I 
have  custom  developed  large  client/ 
server  IT  solutions  and  have  set  up  a 
large,  high-process  maturity  software 
development  factory.  I  am  heavily  into 
process  improvement,  quality  manage¬ 
ment  and  TQM,  and  have  strong  skills 
in  project  management,  reengineering 


and  organization  change  management. 

I  am  working  in  a  consulting  company 
and  am  looking  for  a  change.  Could 
you  suggest  a  suitable  approach? 

Dear  Jack-of- All-Trades:  Sure — send  me 
your  resume  before  you  send  it  to  any¬ 
one  else!  If  what  you  say  is  true,  it  is  clear 
that  you  have  many  skills  and  experi¬ 
ences  that  would  make  you  a  highly 
attractive  senior  management  candidate 
in  the  corporate  IT  arena.  The  transition 
from  consulting  to  corporate  IT  leader¬ 
ship  will  hinge  on  your  ability  to  align 
your  IT  organization  with  the  mission 
and  the  business  plan  of  a  prospective 
employer  company — in  contrast  to  the 
more  common  project-oriented  focus  of 
a  great  many  consultants. 

Dear  Mark:  I  have  worked  directly  for 
CIOs  and  directors  for  the  last  10  years. 

I  have  the  skills  (so  I  have  been  told 
by  my  peers  and  bosses)  to  be  a  CIO 
or  director,  but  how  do  I  break  the 


It's  not  Just  about 


Sprint  IOIM 


revolutionizing  how 


you  share  information. 


Sprint  I0N  M  Integrated  On-Demand  Network.  Voice,  video,  data  and  Internet  on  a  single  connection.  It's  here.  It's  real. 
And  it  will  totally  revolutionize  the  way  employees,  suppliers  and  customers  share  information.  Because  Sprint 
ION  redefines  collaboration.  Now  everyone  will  be  able  to  work  together  in  real  time,  sharing  input  from  every 
source.  And  because  geographical  constraints  can  be  virtually  eliminated,  it  will  have  great  impact  on  your  entire 
business  world — from  facilitating  the  hiring  and  management  of  employees  to  improving  the  response  time  of 


barrier?  I  am  told  I  cannot  be  hired  or 
promoted  to  a  higher  position  until  I 
have  some  actual  experience  in  the 
position.  Is  this  the  old  Catch-22? 

Dear  Barrier  Breaker:  Nonsense.  If  you 
are  truly  qualified  to  be  a  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officer,  some  company  out 
there  will  welcome  your  skills  and 
experience.  But  don’t  let  flattering 
remarks  turn  your  head — get  some 
independent  assessment  of  your  readi¬ 
ness.  And  if  you  are  CIO  material,  then 
strike  out  after  your  goal.  Good  luck! 

Dear  Mark:  I'm  currently  the  IT  director 
for  a  small  U.K.-based,  international 
biotechnology  company.  It's  a  position 
I  have  held  for  almost  three  years.  For 
the  previous  two  years,  I  was  regional 
IT  manager  for  one  of  the  world's  top 
engineering  consultancies  in  charge  of 
all  aspects  of  IT  for  its  third-largest 
global  region. 

I'm  now  considering  the  options  that 


lie  ahead.  There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of 
exciting  opportunities  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  U.K.  national,  I'm  wonder¬ 
ing  if  there  is  a  realistic  chance  that  a 
U.S.  company  might  select  me,  sponsor 
the  appropriate  visas  and  relocate  me 
to  the  United  States? 

Dear  Brit:  Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  chance 
that  you  could  find  a  suitable  position  on 
this  side  of  the  pond,  but  it  won’t  be  easy. 
First,  you  must  use  all  of  your  selling 
points  as  a  candidate.  That  means  trad¬ 
ing  on  your  industry  experience  in  bio¬ 
technology  and  engineering  consulting, 
your  international  experience,  which 
should  be  attractive  to  a  global  company, 
plus  any  other  specifics  you’ve  been 
involved  in,  like  a  hot  technology,  an  ERP 
implementation  or  an  e-commerce  initia¬ 
tive.  Then  do  some  research  and  send  a 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  as  many  U.S. 
companies  that  match  your  personal 
market  value  proposition  as  possible. 

Second,  because  you  are  coming  from 


a  small  foreign  company,  look  not  only 
for  a  number-one  job  at  a  small  U.S.  com¬ 
pany  but  also  give  very  strong  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  number  two,  three  or  four  jobs 
at  bigger  organizations,  or  more  likely  a 
project-management  spot  in  one  of  the 
major  American  biotech  companies  with 
the  idea  of  getting  inside  and  showing 
them  what  you  can  do.  Besides,  there  are 
a  lot  more  of  those  positions  available. 
Also,  send  your  letter  and  resume  to  the 
recruiting  communities  in  your  industry 
experience  groups  as  well  as  in  IT.  Lastly, 
if  you  can  afford  to,  take  a  few  weeks  off 
and  come  to  the  United  States.  Use  your 
cover  letters  to  let  everyone  know  when 
you  will  be  here  and  set  up  as  many 
appointments  ahead  of  time  as  you  can, 
then  follow  up  by  phone  with  your  prime 
targets  once  you  arrive  here.  BQ| 

The  Web-based  Executive  Career  Coun¬ 
selor  column  is  edited  by  Web  Research 
Editor  Kathleen  Kotwica.  She  can  be 
reached  at  kkotwica@cio.com. 
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It's  about  facing 
your  stockholders, 
with  a  smile. 


your  supply  chain.  But  it's  not  just  about  how  Sprint  ION 
will  help  you  face  the  future  as  a  faster,  more  responsive 
company.  It's  about  building  stronger  bonds  between  all  the 
people  who  push  your  business  further.  Isn't  that  the  point 
of  contact?  www.sprint.com/ion  Toll-free  1-877-SPRINT  ION 
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Be  up  all  hours?  For  Compaq  servers,  no  problem.  That’s 
why  so  many  e-businesses  trust  them.  And  why  Compaq’s 
Web  server  market  share  is  28.9%  vs.  Sun’s  14.6%  and  IBM’s 

13.1%  I  Also,  Compaq  servers  are 
peak- hour  speed  demons.  Making 
customers  happy  and  e-businesses 
grow.  For  example,  after  its  first  six 
months,  drugstore.com  became 
the  7th  largest  e-tail  site  in  the  U.S. 
(according  to  PC  Data,  Inc.,  6/99). 
Their  Compaq  solution  (ProLiant  and  AlphaServer  systems 
running  Oracle 8  )  kept  up  with  the  growth,  as  did  their 
equally  scalable  Compaq  storage.  Another  good  thing:  as 
Compaq  NonStop  e-Business  Solutions,  AlphaServer  systems 
include  a  full  suite  of  Internet  management  software,  built 
in.  For  more, visit  www.compaq.com/alwaysopen,  contact 
your  reseller  or  call  1-800-AT-COMPAQ. 

Why  Compaq? 

Says  drugstorc.com  CIO  Kal  Raman ,  “One  of  the  big  advantages  of  working  with  Compaq  is  the  support  we  get.  They  replaced 
Sun  platforms  with  a  seamless  integration  of  Compaq  ProLiant  running  Windows  NT' and  AlphaServer  systems  running  Tru64 
UNIX,  in  record  time."  Left  to  right:  Compaq  AlphaServer,  Compaq  ProLiant,  Compaq  NotiStop  Himalaya 


Your  server  is  your 
showroom. 


Are  the  doors 
always  open? 


Better  answers: 
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hen  it  comes  to  ERP  projects,  Fortune  500 
companies  are  beginning  to  sound  like  kids 
in  the  back  seat  of  the  car  on  a  long  drive. 
Are  we  there  yet?  Are  we  done  yet? 

No!  We're  not  there  and  we're  not  done. 
And  we  may  never  be  done,  so  pipe  down, 
OK?! 

Enterprise  resource  planning  (ERP)  proj¬ 
ects  do  not  end.  Not  only  does  implemen¬ 
tation  take  forever  (many  companies 
already  have  been  at  it  for  years),  but  once 
the  software  is  installed,  the  enterprise  will 
be  operating  in  a  totally  new  way.  Everyone's 
job  is  going  to  change — radically. 

Order  entry  clerks  who  type  will  become 
business  people  who  make  decisions  that 
affect  the  company's  bottom  line. 

Finance  managers  will  have  to  know 
what  warehouse  managers  are  doing.  At 
all  times.  In  real-time. 

IS  engineers  will  become  business  pro¬ 
cess  leaders  and  owners. 

ERP  team  members,  chosen  from  every 
part  of  the  company,  will  never  be  able  to 
go  back  to  their  old  jobs. 


Of  course,  it  will  be  hard  to  keep 
exhausted,  under-rewarded  ERP  veter¬ 
ans — who  now  know  more  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  than  anyone  else — from  bolting  as 
soon  as  the  software  is  up  and  running. 
And  they'll  need  more  than  money  to  stick 
around.  They'll  need  the  power  to  do  with 
the  business  what  they  just  did  with  the 
software:  change  everything.  It's  up  to  CIOs 
to  find  permanent  places  for  these  people 
if  there's  going  to  be  any  hope  of  deliver¬ 
ing  the  value  from  ERP  that  was  promised 
those  many  years  ago  when  the  project 
was  approved. 

If  the  ERP  project  ever  really  ends,  if  the 
project  team  is  broken  up  and  sent  home, 
so  ends  the  potential  forthe  company's 
growth,  for  change,  for  adding  more  value 
down  the  road.  CIOs  who  think  of  ERP  proj¬ 
ects  in  terms  of  just  getting  the  stuff  on 
users' desktops  don't  have  much  of  a  future. 

ERP  changes  everything,  and  CIOs  need 
to  learn  an  entirely  new  set  of  rules. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  start. 

-Christopher  Koch 
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Dianne  King,  Sebastian’s  director  of  IT  (far  left), 
and  Pat  McKay,  ERPteam  member  (second  from 
left),  are  ERP  veterans  who  now  know  more  about 
how  to  run  the  business  thari  almost  anyone  else. 


ERP 

CHANGES 

EVERYTHING 


After  a  company  turns  on  its  enterprise  resource  planning 
software,  the  only  people  who  understand  how  the 
business  works  are  on  the  ERP  implementation  team 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  KOCH 

nterprise  resource  planning  software,  a.k.a.  ERP,  has  a  transformational  effect — 
not  only  on  the  businesses  that  install  it  but  also  on  the  people  who  do  the  installing. 

“My  life  changed  during  the  project — I  began  speaking  in  ERP,”  recalls  Pat 
McKay,  who  spent  four  years  working  in  (and  eventually  managing)  an  order  entry 
and  customer  service  department  before  joining  the  ERP  project  team  at  Sebastian 
International  Inc.,  a  Woodland  Hills,  Calif.-based  hair-care,  skin-care  and  cosmetic 
products  company.  Though  she  had  never  before  worked  on  a  software  project, 
McKay  learned  the  ins  and  outs  of  SAP  AG’s  R/3  package  over  the  course  of  the 
six-month-long  installation.  Now  she  works  full  time  as  an  in-house  consultant. 

But  McKay  didn’t  just  learn  about  R/3.  She  also  learned  the  business.  And  she’s 
not  shy  about  saying  so. 

“We  basically  run  the  company,”  she  says  of  herself  and  her  fellow  Sebastian  ERP 
project  veterans.  “We  make  the  decisions.  Two  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  unheard 
of  for  [people  in  our  positions]  to  make  those  decisions,  but  now  people  want  us  to 
help  run  their  departments.” 

Decisions  like  when  to  offer  discounts  and  rebates  (which  she  has 
to  program  into  the  system)  or  whom  to  extend  credit  to  and  whom 
to  cut  off.  And  it’s  the  same  story  for  most  ERP  veterans.  The  com¬ 
panies  that  listened  to  the  first  wave  of  advice  when  ERP  took  off  in 
the  United  States  in  the  mid-1990s  knew  that  their  ERP  project  teams 
should  be  picked  from  the  best  and  brightest  in  each  of  the  different 
functional  areas  of  the  company.  Now  that  many  ERP  projects  have 
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finally  reached  the  point  where  the  software  is  up  and 
running,  companies  have  watched  these  people  become 
the  most  knowledgeable  in  every  area  of  the  business. 
They  know  more  about  the  sales  process  than  the  sales¬ 
people  do  and  more  about  the  manufacturing  process 
than  the  manufacturing  people  do.  They  constitute  the 
most  valuable  software  project  teams  in  history.  Too  bad 
most  companies  don’t  realize  it. 

The  ERP  Experience- 

Most  companies  are  still  treating  their  ERP  implementa¬ 
tions  as  they  would  any  other  software  project,  albeit  a 
bigger  and  more  expensive  one.  Once  the  software  is 
installed,  the  team  is  scuttled  and  everybody  goes  back  to 
his  or  her  day  job. 

But  ERP  isn’t  like  any  other  software  project.  It  doesn’t 
merely  change  employees’  computer  screens  the  way  pre¬ 
vious  generations  of  software  did;  it  changes  the  way  they 
do  their  jobs.  ERP  project  teams  are  not  just  installing 
software;  they  are  reinventing  how  the  company  does 
business.  For  example,  pre-ERP,  warehouse  clerks  knew 
they  could  let  a  truck  leave  the  loading  dock  without 
checking  off  the  goods  shipped  on  the  packing  slip;  the 
slip  would  be  there,  and  if  the  clerks  forgot  about  it,  at 
some  point,  accounts  receivable  would  call  them  up  and 
yell.  Not  anymore.  If  the  clerks  don’t  account  for  every¬ 
thing  when  the  truck  leaves,  the  customer  will  never  get 
an  invoice,  because  the  ERP  system  has  no  record  of 
goods  being  shipped.  Accounts  receivable  won’t  ever 


know  that  the  customer  received  the  goods 
and  won’t  be  able  to  act  as  sweeper-upper 
anymore — no  more  wake-up  calls  to  the 
loading  dock.  And  whose  responsibility  is  it 
to  get  those  warehouse  clerks  up  to  speed, 
to  make  sure  they  and  everybody  else  who 
will  be  using  the  ERP  system  understands 
their  new,  expanded  responsibilities?  The 
ERP  project  team. 

Yet  most  companies  don’t  know  what  to 
do  with  their  project  veterans  once  the  new 
software  flickers  onto  their  employees’ 
screens.  Most  send  them  shuffling  back  to 
their  old  jobs,  which,  when  viewed  from  the 
exciting,  passionate  heights  of  the  ERP  proj¬ 
ect,  feels  like  being  sentenced  to  a  lifetime  of 
drudgery.  “It  just  wasn’t  working,”  says 
McKay  of  her  return  to  her  old  job.  “My 
knowledge  had  grown  so  much.  I  felt  I  was 
being  wasted.” 

The  ERP  experience  makes  it  hard  for  the 
people  who  go  through  it  to  adjust  to  the 
rather  less  intense  real  life  of  the  business.  If 
these  people  don’t  get  something  challeng¬ 
ing  and  interesting  to  do  when  the  project 
ends,  they  start  posting  their  resumes. 

At  Compass  Group  North  America,  a 
food  service  company  in  Charlotte,  N.C., 
that  also  installed  SAP’s  R/3,  project  veter¬ 
ans  were  in  great  demand  from  their  old 
units,  but  Katherine  Jacobs,  the  company’s  vice  president 
of  IS,  stopped  sending  them  back.  “They  have  really 
grown  beyond  where  they  were,  and  it’s  difficult  to  put 
them  back  in  their  old  jobs,”  she  says.  “The  first  two  times 
we  tried,  it  went  poorly,  so  I’m  keeping  the  rest  of  them 
until  I  get  it  figured  out.” 

This  is  one  team  that  you  cannot  afford  to  lose.  If  you 
do,  your  business  will  surely  suffer. 

The  Post-ERP  Slump 

ERP  systems  inevitably  cause  havoc  in  the  companies  that 
install  them.  In  a  recent  survey  of  64  Fortune  500  com¬ 
panies  that  was  commissioned  by  Deloitte  Consulting 
LLC,  one  in  four  said  they  suffered  a  drop  in  performance 
when  their  ERP  systems  went  live.  In  reality,  that  per¬ 
centage  is  undoubtedly  much  higher.  Oddly  enough,  the 
survey  was  not  asking  about  a  post-ERP  business  per¬ 
formance  dip;  it  was  far  more  general.  The  companies 
that  said  their  businesses  had  suffered  had  volunteered 
the  information,  says  Susan  Irving,  a  director  at  Bench¬ 
marking  Partners  Inc.,  the  Cambridge,  Mass. -based  con¬ 
sultancy  that  performed  the  survey. 

“Most  companies  should  expect  to  see  some  dip  in  their 
business  performance  at  the  time  they  go  live  and  should 
expect  that  they’ll  need  to  manage  through  that  dip  [for 
three  to  nine  months],”  she  says.  “There  should  be  a  plan 
before  they  go  live  to  mitigate  that.” 

The  most  common  reason  for  the  performance  prob¬ 
lems  is  that  everything  looks  and  works  differently  from 
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the  way  it  did  before.  When  people  can’t  do 
their  jobs  in  the  familiar  way  and  haven’t 
yet  mastered  the  new  way,  they 
panic,  and  the  business  goes  into 
spasms. 

McKay  saw  it  coming  at 
Sebastian.  She  knew  the  new 
software  was  more  compli¬ 
cated  to  use  than  the  old  sys-  I 
tern  and  that  her  seven  order 
entry  reps  and  eight  customer 
service  people  were  going  to 
have  to  struggle  to  handle 
Sebastian’s  800  daily  customer 
calls.  The  double  whammy 
came  when  the  system  went  live 
in  January  1998  and  various  com¬ 
ponents  failed.  For  example,  reps 
couldn’t  process  credit  card  orders 
through  the  system,  which  disrupted  cus¬ 
tomer  shipments.  “Customers  didn’t  get  deliv¬ 
eries,  or  they  got  the  wrong  amount  or  the  wrong  prod¬ 
ucts,  you  name  it,”  says  McKay.  The  customer  service 
people  had  so  many  questions  about  the  new  system  that 
the  project  team  spent  much  of  the  first  few  weeks  by  their 
side,  putting  out  fires  left  and  right. 

“It  was  overwhelming,”  says  Dianne  King,  who 
worked  with  McKay  and  became  Sebastian’s  director  of 
IT  after  the  software  went  live.  Mistakes  rippled  through 
the  system  and  brought  the  order  and  delivery  processes 
to  a  virtual  standstill.  Down  in  the 
warehouse,  Sebastian’s  managers 
began  processing  delivery  lists  by 
hand  just  to  get  products  out.  “It  was 
just  a  big  clog,”  says  King,  adding 
that  it  wasn’t  until  five  months  later, 
in  May,  that  Sebastian  smoothed 
over  the  problems  with  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  system  itself  wouldn’t 
calm  down  until  September. 

During  that  hectic  time,  King’s  har¬ 
ried  project  team  of  16  dwindled  to 
eight.  “We  had  headhunters  hound¬ 
ing  us  every  week,  offering  us  the 
world,  doubling  and  tripling  our 
salaries  and  offering  consulting  posi¬ 
tions  elsewhere,”  says  King.  At  the 
same  time,  the  team  was,  as  King 
says,  taking  “a  lot  of  heat  from  cus¬ 
tomers  and  from  internal  people  say¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  not-so-nice  things.  The 
reward  wasn’t  really  there  at  the  end.” 

So  the  headhunters  found  a  receptive 
audience. 

McKay  certainly  thought  about 
leaving  when  she  had  to  go  back  to 
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group  at  the  end  and  reengineer  every¬ 
thing,”  she  says.  Instead,  she  became 
the  unofficial  help  desk  even  while 
she  worked  at  her  old  job.  “It 
wasn’t  that  it  was  too  difficult 
doing  both  things;  I  just  felt 
that  there  was  so  much  left  to 
be  done  and  I  had  no  time  to 
do  it,”  she  recalls.  She 
approached  Sebastian’s  HR 
department  in  April  to  ask 
about  what  could  be  done. 
King  suggested  she  become 
a  full-time  SAP  consultant. 
To  King’s  relief,  HR  agreed. 
“The  [team  members]  who 
stayed  are  driving  the  company 
now  because  they  have  the  func¬ 
tional  knowledge  and  the  system 
knowledge,”  says  King. 

Still,  Sebastian’s  ERP  team  members’ 
value  to  the  company  wasn’t  as  apparent  to  top  man¬ 
agement  as  it  should  have  been.  Even  though  McKay 
got  to  work  on  SAP  full  time,  she  wasn’t  able  to  do  it 
in  her  old  department.  She  had  to  move  to  IS,  as  have 
many  business  veterans  of  ERP  projects,  simply  because 
their  companies  didn’t  know  what  else  to  do  with  them 
once  the  project  officially  ended.  Compass  Group’s 
Jacobs  faces  the  same  dilemma.  “I  don’t  want  to  keep 
them  in  my  department  too  long  because  otherwise  peo- 


the  phones  in  customer  service.  “At 
the  beginning  of  the  project,  I  thought 
I  would  be  able  to  go  back  to  my 


FDX  Corp.  CTO  Rob  Carter  (seated)  had 
to  tell  department  leaders  they  v&outd 
lose  their  best  people  to  ERP— forever. 
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pie  in  the  company  will  begin  to  see  them  as 
IS  people  rather  than  business  people,” 
she  says. 

Why  ERP  Is  Forever 

ERP  makes  Yogi  Berra  look  like  a 
pessimist.  Yogi  said,  “It  ain’t  over 
’til  it’s  over.”  Well,  with  ERP,  it  just 
ain’t  over — period.  ERP  veterans 
can’t  afford  to  lose  their  links  to  the 
business  because  there’s  so  much  to 
do  after  the  ERP  software  is 
installed. 

“There  are  timing  and  scope  issues 
during  the  project  that  cause  you  to  say, 

‘We’ll  do  this  piece  later.’  Well,  it’s  ‘later’ 
now,”  says  Griff  Ladner,  senior  manager  of  cor¬ 
porate  accounting  systems  for  Memphis-based 
Federal  Express  Corp. 

Ladner  realized  that  with  180  business  units  to  work  on 
worldwide,  his  team’s  PeopleSoft  Inc.  ERP  implementa¬ 
tion  wasn’t  just  going  to  end. 

Even  before  the  project  began,  he  told  his  ERP  team  can¬ 
didates,  and  the  business  departments  they  came  from,  that 
no  one  would  be  going  back  to  his  or  her  old  job — ever. 

“I  saw  the  implementation  as  the  beginning  of  a  long 
road,”  says  Ladner.  “You  plug  the  system  in,  and  then 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  have  to  be  done  to  improve  it 
and  grow  it.  [The  team  members]  felt  they  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  after  the  implementation  phase  to  help  mature  and 
improve  the  system,  and  that  intrigued  them.  They  saw 


that  they  had  a  future  with  the  team. 
It  wasn’t  just  going  to  be  an  imple¬ 
mentation  and  [then]  a  breakup 
of  the  group.” 

Ladner  chose  the  team 
early  in  the  project,  even 
before  the  ERP  software 
was  selected,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  team  members 
to  finish  their  current 
projects  and  help  train  re¬ 
placements  before  they 
began  full-time  work  on 
the  implementation.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  different  busi¬ 
ness  areas  weren’t  crazy  about 
saying  goodbye  to  some  of  their 
best  people  forever. 

We  had  a  lot  of  tough  meetings  trying  to 
convince  people  in  the  different  businesses  that  this  was 
the  right  thing  to  do  for  the  corporation,”  says  FDX 
Corp.  (FedEx’s  parent  company  since  January  1998) 
Corporate  Vice  President  and  CTO  Rob  Carter.  “It’s  not 
easy  to  get  people  to  give  up  their  superstars  so  that  they 
can  go  implement  someone  else’s  system.”  Ladner  says  it 
took  up  to  six  months  to  pull  people  completely  away 
from  their  business  duties.  Now  he  can’t  imagine  break¬ 
ing  up  the  team. 

Today,  besides  offering  continuing  support  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  using  the  system,  Ladner  and  his  team  are  trying  to 
figure  out  new  ways  of  pulling  information  out  of  it. 

That’s  one  of  the  most  urgent  duties 
teams  face  after  the  initial  ERP  installa¬ 
tion.  Before  ERP,  companies  spent  years 
developing  internal  reports  that  plucked 
raw  numbers  out  of  the  old  computer 
systems  and  grouped  them  together  for 
analysis.  Employees  want  to  do  the 
same  thing  with  their  new  ERP  systems. 
It’s  a  difficult  job  because  while  ERP 
software  comes  with  some  standard 
report  templates,  few  offer  the  kind  of 
customized  specificity  and  idiosyncrasy 
that  most  large  companies  need.  It’s  up 
to  the  project  teams  to  define  and  create 
those  reports  with  lots  of  input  from  the 
company  at  large. 

Most  ERP  project  teams  put  this  off 
until  after  implementation  because  it 
promises  the  same  kind  of  intensity  and 
need  for  business  and  technology 
knowledge  as  the  project  itself  did. 
“Reporting  systems  at  FedEx  devel¬ 
oped  over  a  20-year  period,”  says 
Ladner.  “I  don’t  think  you  can  go  in 
and  do  a  rapid  implementation  while 
also  addressing  20  years  of  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  same  time.” 

Ladner’s  team  built  a  software  bridge 
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from  the  new  ERP  system  to  the  legacy  financial  systems 
so  that  the  old  reporting  systems  could  continue  to  oper¬ 
ate.  “Now  our  job  is  to  go  in  and  replace  all  the  leg¬ 
acy  tools  that  were  developed,”  he  says.  “It’s 
not  going  to  take  me  20  years,  but  it  won’t 
take  three  months,  either.” 

Those  reports  are  taking  a  heavy 
toll  on  ERP  systems  everywhere 
because  for  the  first  time  hun¬ 
dreds,  even  thousands  of  emplo¬ 
yees  around  the  world  are  going 
to  ERP’s  single,  integrated  data¬ 
base  and  pulling  huge  piles  of 
data  over  the  company’s  com¬ 
puter  network  to  populate 
these  new  reports.  All  those 
reports  clog  up  networks  that 
are  shared  by  employees  trying  to 
enter  transactions  into  the  system. 

This  is  the  number-one  technology 
fire  that  ERP  project  teams  have  to  put 
out  after  the  new  system  goes  in. 

Take  Hasbro  Inc.’s  European  SAP  instal¬ 
lation  (there  are  separate  ones  for  the  United  States 
and  the  Far  East).  The  software  supports  eight  different 
countries  from  its  central  database  in  England,  each  with 
its  unique  way  of  doing  business.  To  reflect  those  local 
practices,  the  global  toy  company  has  built  each  set  of 
local  practices  into  the  new  system,  adding  layers  of  com¬ 
puter  code  to  each  country’s  transactions.  It  all  adds  up  to 
slow  response  time  and  a  big  challenge  for  the  project  team. 

“There  isn’t  a  machine  out  there  that  can  handle  this  ERP 
system,”  says  Philip  Oates,  project  manager  in  the  SAP  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  British  arm  of  Origin  BV,  an  IT  services  company 
based  in  Eindhoven,  Netherlands,  about  the  computing 
power  demands  of  Hasbro.  Though  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
faster  hardware,  that’s  not  the  main  issue  in  resolving  the 
problems,  says  Oates.  The  trick  is  to  reduce  the  load  on  the 
system  at  its  source — the  many  different  business  processes 
used  around  the  world. 


And  When  ERP 
Goes  Live,  Your 
Business  Will  Suffer. 


ports  a  core  team  of  150  ERP  vets  that  sends  emissaries 
out  to  the  different  areas  of  the  company  where  ERP  is 
being  implemented.  They  provide  local  ERP 
teams  with  support  and  guidance.  The 
team  provides  a  business  process 
expert  and  a  technology  expert 
(occasionally  one  and  the  same 
person)  for  each  SAP  process 
to  be  installed  at  the  site,  but 
they  don’t  do  the  actual 


Most  companies  implementing 
ERP  should  expect  a  drop  in 
business  performance  lasting 
between  three  months  and  nine 
months  after  going  live. 


SOURCE:  BENCHMARKING  PARTNERS 


implementation.  Instead, 
they  provide  templates 
showing  how  to  do  the 
installation,  templates  that 
are  customized  to  reflect  the 
common  business  practices 
across  Monsanto,  while 
allowing  for  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  according  to  locale. 
The  team  helps  the  local  group 
determine  how  many  people  will  be 
needed  to  install  and  maintain  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  trains  them  in  the  Monsanto 
ERP  way. 


Around  the  World  ifi  80  Iterations 

Hasbro  and  other  global  companies  are  trying  to  reduce 
the  performance  issue  by  making  the  software  travel 
well — literally.  In  1998  Hasbro  took  its  U.S.  ERP  system 
(SAP),  made  a  copy  of  it  and  sent  it  to  Europe  for  the 
European  installation.  “We  call  it  the  70-20-10  rule,”  says 
Michael  Elliott,  head  of  IS  for  Hasbro  Europe;  Make  70 
percent  of  the  European  installation  the  same  as  the  U.S. 
system,  make  20  percent  common  across  all  eight 
European  countries  involved  and  10  percent  specific  to 
each  country.  “There  seemed  little  point  to  have  the  U.S. 
configuration  and  not  use  that  when  we  went  into 
Europe,”  says  Elliott.  To  help  those  synergies  along, 
Hasbro  has  a  European  ERP  team,  based  in  London,  to 
supervise  the  rollout  in  the  local  countries. 

Monsanto  Co.,  which  has  been  installing  SAP  in  its  var¬ 
ious  divisions  since  1994,  has  applied  the  commonality 
concept  to  the  way  it  installs  the  software.  Monsanto  sup¬ 


Who  Needs  IS? 

Not  every  company  wants  to  expend  the  effort  and 
resources  necessary  to  perfect  its  installation  methods. 
When  his  SAP  project  began,  Dave  Ellard,  vice  president 
of  global  systems  at  Boston  Scientific  Corp.,  outsourced 
the  programming  and  post-implementation  care,  and 
feeding  of  the  system  to  Andersen  Consulting,  which  was 
also  Ellard’s  implementation  partner.  The  idea  was  to  get 
rid  of  anything  that  would  distract  his  project  team  from 
the  purity  of  its  mission  to  improve  business  practices  and 
help  others  in  the  company  use  the  system  after  going  live. 
If  modifications  are  needed,  the  team  members  manage 
the  42  Andersen  people  assigned  to  Boston  Scientific,  a 
Natick,  Mass.-based  maker  of  noninvasive  surgical  instru¬ 
ments,  to  deliver  the  new  code. 

Yet  even  clearing  the  decks  in  this  way  still  leaves 
Ellard’s  team  stretched  trying  to  cover  Boston  Scientific’s 
5,000  SAP  users  around  the  world. 

“My  biggest  issue  right  now  is  we  have  a  tremendous 
surge  of  things  we  could  be  doing,”  says  Ellard.  “The  dif¬ 
ferent  divisions  can’t  get  everything  they  want  because 
we’re  managing  the  system  centrally.  We’re  working  to 
develop  our  process  of  global  communication  for  dealing 
with  issues  in  the  system.”  Ellard  says  he  wants  to  build 
up  his  staff  of  17  ERP  project  veterans  to  respond  to  these 
issues — a  common  wish  among  CIOs  once  the  system  is 
up  and  running. 


ERP  Post-Y2K 

Unfortunately,  few  IS  departments  plan  for  the  frenzy  of 
post-ERP  installation  activity,  and  fewer  still  build  it  into 
their  budgets  when  they  start  their  ERP  projects.  Many 
are  forced  to  beg  for  more  money  and  staff  immediately 
after  the  go-live  date,  when  the  ERP  project  may  not  be 
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Frankly,  info  USA  wrote  the  book  on  white  pages  and  yellow  pages.  We  have 
been  compiling  databases  on  people  and  businesses  for  over  27  years.  Our 
databases  of  195  million  consumers  and  over  11  million  businesses  are  the 
finest  in  the  country. 

We  are  the  standard  for  the  industry.  Just  about  every  web  site  offers  our 
database  on  their  web  site.  For  example,  Yahoo  (www.yahoo.com),  Microsoft 
(www.microsoft.com),  Network  Solutions  (www.networksolutions.com),  GTE 
SuperPages  (www.superpages.com),  InfoSpace  (www.infospace.com),  America 
Online  (www.aol.com),  Lycos  (www.lycos.com),  Zip2  (www.zip2.com), 
excite  (www.excite.com)  and  thousands  more! 

When  you  go  to  their  web  site  to  search  for  people  and  businesses  you  are 
accessing  our  database. 

Now  iH/oUSA.com  is  offering  free  white  page  and  yellow  page  directories  for 
your  web  site.  If  you’re  creating  a  web  site,  a  destination  site,  a  general  portal  or 
an  Intranet,  you  need  white  and  yellow  pages  so  your  customers,  your  members 
and  your  employees  can  look  up  information  and  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  directory  assistance  charges.  We  can  offer  this  service  to  you  absolutely 
free.  It's  easy.  Just  show  a  (white  page], (yellow  page),  or  (people  finder)  icon  on 
your  web  site,  and  we  will  connect  it  to  your  own  private-label  web  site  on  our 
server.  Your  customers  will  not  even  know  they  have  left  your  web  site.  In  a 


fraction  of  a  second  they'll  be  searching  the  world's  best  database  of  people  and 
businesses. 

Since  we  are  the  originators  of  the  data,  the  database  will  be  updated  every  day. 
It  will  be  the  most  current  information  available.  Not  only  that,  we  will  be 
offering  pictures  and  videos  of  businesses  so  your  customers  can  see  the 
business  in  living  color.  And  guess  what,  it’s  absolutely  FREE! 

So  if  you  would  like  to  get  started  offering  white  or  yellow  pages  on  your 
web  site  or  Intranet,  call: 

Bill  ChaSSe,  president  of  in/oUSA.com’s  Internet  License  Division, 

at  408-746-0603. 


An  infoUSA  Inc.  Company 


Nasdaq  Symbols:  IUSAA  &  IUSAB 

913  West  El  Camino  Real  •  Sunnyvale,  CA  94087 
Phone:  (408)  746-0603  •  Fax:  (408)  746-2700 
E-mail:  bill.chasse@infousa.com 


Internet:  www.infoUSA.com 


Media  Code:  92079 


ERP  CHANGES  EVERYTHING 


PROJECT  MANAGEMENT 


Your  Post-Implementation 
Checklist 

ERP  projects  succeed  best  when  you  know  what  you’re  going  to  do 
after  you  get  the  software  up  and  running.  Ask  yourself  these 
questions  concerning  your  post-implementation  plans  to  see  if  you 
and  your  team  is  prepared.  If  you  answer  no  to  any  of  them,  take 
steps  to  turn  that  no  into  a  yes  as  soon  as  possible. 

U  THE  BASICS 

You  have  a  post-implementation  plan.  Y  or  N 

■  BENEFIT  TARGETS 

You  have  made  ERP  business  benefits  and  capabilities  part  of  the 
business  plans  of  specific  general  managers.  Y  or  N 

The  projected  business  benefits  of  the  ERP  software  have  been 
communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  organization.  Y  or  N 

■  PROJECT  TEAMS 

Your  project  team  is  still  in  place.  Y  or  N 

The  organization  has  developed  a  retention  plan  for  “hot  skills” 
employees.  Y  or  N 

Project  team  members  are  aware  of  internal  career  opportunities 
available  to  them.  Y  or  N 

■  BUSINESS  METRICS 

Business  metrics  are  in  place  to  measure  the  project’s  intended 
benefits  versus  what  has  actually  been  achieved.  Y  or  N 

An  owner  has  been  assigned  to  track  each  metric.  Y  or  N 

■  PROJECT  MANAGEMENT 

Programs  have  been  put  in  place  to  help  individuals  cope  with 
major  role  changes  and  the  stress  that  comes  with  it.  Y  or  N 

A  center  of  expertise/ERP  support  organization  has  been  established 
to  handle  user  questions,  maintenance  issues  and  upgrades.  Y  orN 

■  PROCESS  EXPERTISE 

Management  is  more  process-oriented  than  it  was  before  the  ERP 
effort.  Y  or  N 

There  is  a  reward  program  for  employees  who  use  the  system.  Y  or  N 

Requests  for  new  reports  are  reviewed  and  approved  by  a  process 
owner  (to  avoid  clogging  the  system).  Y  or  N 

■  ERP  FOUNDATION 

There  are  plans  to  extend  the  ERP  system’s  functionality.  Y  or  N 

■  TRAINING 

The  training  of  your  users  is  job-based  (beyond  simply  learning  how 
to  use  the  software).  Y  or  N 

SOURCE:  DELOITTE  CONSULTING 


(and  usually  is  not)  demonstrating  any 
business  benefits,  to  say  the  least. 

This  may  be  the  most  damaging  leg¬ 
acy  of  traditional  software  project  man¬ 
agement.  The  company  expects  to  gain 
value  from  the  application  as  soon  as  it 
is  installed;  the  team  expects  a  break 
and  maybe  a  pat  on  the  back.  Both 
expectations  are  dangerously  wrong  in 
an  ERP  project.  Most  don’t  show  real 
value  until  after  companies  have  had 
them  running  for  some  time  and  can 
concentrate  on  making  improvements 
in  the  business  processes  that  are  af¬ 
fected  by  the  system.  And  the  project 
team  is  not  going  to  be  rewarded  for 
simply  bringing  the  new  application  to 
someone’s  computer;  companies  won’t 
be  in  a  giving  vein  until  they  see 
improvements  in  their  employees’  abil¬ 
ity  to  do  their  jobs. 

The  biggest  issue  facing  ERP  project 
teams  in  the  future  may  well  be  keeping 
the  resources  and  the  money  and  the 
people  flowing  to  meet  the  post-imple¬ 
mentation  demand.  For  Compass 
Group’s  Jacobs,  the  passing  of  the  Y2K 
crisis,  which  prompted  much  of  the 
ERP  craze  in  the  first  place,  means  her 
expensive  SAP  project  will  be  left  to 
compete  for  budget  dollars  on  its  own. 
She  fears  that  the  will  to  support  ERP 
in  the  business  might  wane  and  her 
project  team  members  will  be  sent  back 
to  their  old  jobs. 

Like  many  project  leaders,  her  goal 
is  to  extend  the  new  system  into  knowl¬ 
edge  management,  e-commerce,  and 
more  intranet  and  Internet  applica¬ 
tions.  But  she  says  that  executives  at 
Compass  Group  are  tired  of  IS  taking 
the  best  people  in  the  company  while 
demanding  more  funding.  The  food 
service  industry  is  a  low-margin  busi¬ 
ness  that  traditionally  hasn’t  had  a  big 
focus  on  technology.  Jacobs  is  hoping 
to  change  that,  but  she  knows  it  won’t 
be  easy. 

“The  ERP  project  made  some  con¬ 
verts  in  key  areas  of  the  business  who 
are  now  advocates  of  the  system,”  she 
says.  “I  just  hope  technology  gets  to  be 
more  of  a  business  discussion  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.” 

And,  of  course,  she  hopes  to  keep  her 
team  intact.  (33 


Senior  Editor  Christopher  Koch  can  be 
reached  at  ckoch@cio.com. 
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Industry:  Manufacturing 
Company:  Robinson  Brick 
Partner:  J.D.  Edwards® 

Tools:  Netfinity,®  Lotus®  Domino” 
Solution:  Web  Storefront 

Manufacturers  across  most  industries  are 
recognizing  the  efficiencies  they  can  create 
by  moving  their  business  processes  onto 
the  Internet.  They  can  streamline  ordering 
and  replace  most  paperwork  with  digital 
files.  Even  smaller  manufacturers,  such  as 
those  in  the  brick  industry,  are  incorporating 
e-business  to  their  competitive  advantage. 

Robinson  Brick  Company  wanted  to 
continue  to  grow  its  family-owned  business. 

Its  main  opportunity  for  growth  was  through 
greater  efficiency,  not  increased  distribution. 

By  connecting  Robinson  Brick’s  online  sales 
order  system  to  J.D.  Edwards’  OneWorld™ 
system,  IBM  and  J.D.  Edwards  created  a 
streamlined  Web  storefront  that  reduced  both 
paperwork  and  order  lag  time. 

Enterprise  software  developer  J.D. 
Edwards  has  been  working  with  IBM  for  over 
twenty  years. The  J.D.  Edwards  OneWorld 
system  for  e-business  connects  customers, 
employees  and  suppliers  on  the  Internet  to 
create  an  integrated  supply  chain. 

“We’re  hoping  to  conduct  over  half  our  business  via  the  Internet  by  2001,” 
says  Craig  DeVere,  Robinson  Brick’s  vice  president  of  sales  and  marketing. 
“Our  Web-enabled  system  is  making  every  part  of  the  business  more  profitable.” 

To  find  out  more,  call  1  800  IBM  7080,  ext.  BP05,  or  download  a  complimentary 
consultant  report*  at  www.ibm.com/e-business/jdedwards 


Distributors  can  check 
production  schedules,  brick 
availability  and  order  status 
online  at  any  time. 

Online  sales  order  system 
is  connected  directly  to 
supply  chain  management, 
creating  a  more  efficient 
order-to-shipment  process. 

Robinson  plans  to  conduct  50% 
of  its  business  online  by  2001. 

Color  samples  of  the  nearly 
100  brick  types  are  displayed 
online,  greatly  reducing  brick 
selection  time. 


Robinson  projects  cutting  its 
operating  brick  inventory  by  as 
much  as  50%  by  2001,  saving 
considerably  on  storage  costs. 


J 


Business  Partner 


J.D.  Edwards  is  an 


After  leading  an  ERP  team,  David  Johns  discovered  that  he  had 
learned  everything  about  the  company’s  business.  And 
management  knew  it  too. 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  KOCH 


avid  Johns  is  living  proof  that  an  ERP  project  manager  can  make  every 
mistake  possible  during  an  ERP  implementation  and  still  wind  up 
becoming  CIO. 

Johns  was  late  delivering  the  software.  He  didn’t  train  people  well 
enough  to  be  able  to  use  the  software  once  it  was  delivered.  And  he 
didn’t  adequately  test  the  software  before  it  went  live.  After  it  was 
up  and  running,  you  could  measure  application  response  times  in 
minutes  instead  of  seconds. 


Is  this  any  way  to  run  a  career? 


It  was  for  Johns  because,  as  the  40-year-old  executive  says,  “We 
made  each  mistake  only  once.  Each  deployment  got  better.” 


Since  September  1995,  Owens  Corning  Vice  President  and  CIO 
Johns,  one  of  the  pioneer  ERP  project  managers,  has  been  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  most  ambitious  ($100  million  spent  so  far;  $130  mil¬ 


lion  projected  total)  global  ERP  implementations  in  the  world.  The 


project  had  its  roots  as  a  massive 
reengineering  effort  at  Toledo, 
Ohio-based  Owens  Corning  in 
1992.  It  turned  into  something 
else  during  the  ERP  craze  of  the 
mid-1990s,  and  it  turned  Johns 
into  something  else  too:  a  leader. 


Reader  RQI 

IN  THIS  STORY,  YOU  WILL  LEARN 

►  Why  ERP  projects  always 
become  business  process 
reengineering  projects 

►  How  leadership  can  be  forged 
in  the  heat  of  a  disaster 
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Ever  wish  multi-platform  network  backup  were  this  easy? 


Presenting  NetBackup,  the  simplest  way  to 
backup  a  complex  network.  It's  designed  to  work  with 
any  combination  of  platforms,  including  Windows  NT, 
UNIX  and  NetWare,  as  well  as  major  databases  and 
applications  like  Oracle,  Informix,  Microsoft  SQL 
Server,  Sybase,  Lotus  Notes,  PeopleSoft,  and  SAP  R/3. 

NetBackup  also  gives  you  centralized  control, 
and  with  Global  Data  Manager  (GDM)  you  can  centrally 


manage  backup  and  recovery  operations  anywhere  on 
the  planet.  With  surprising  terabyte-per-hour  backup 
speeds,  and  highly  parallel,  multiplexed  backup  and 
recovery  you'll  get  the  performance  you  need  now, 
and  in  the  future. 

So  call  1-800-729-7894,  ext.  83517,  or  surf 
the  web  at  www.veritas.com  today.  Because  it's  hard  to 
imagine  an  easier  way  to  backup  a  complex  network. 


BUSINESS  WITHOUT  INTERRUPTION? 


VERITAS 


VERtlAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  VERBS  Software  Corporation  in  the  US  and  other  countries.  The  VERITAS  logo.  Business  Without  Interruption  and  VERITAS  NetBackup , 
of  VERITAS  Software  Corporation  in  theUS  and  other  countries.  Other  product  names  mentioned  herein  may  be  trademarks  and/or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective 


RP  CHANGES  EVERYTHING 


ENTERPRISE  LEADERSHIP 


The  Mad  Attack 

In  an  era  characterized  by  vaguely  hopeful  Y2K-based 
project  christenings,  the  $5  billion  building  materials 
giant  had  an  unusually  cogent  business-based  plan  of 
attack  for  its  ERP  project.  The  company,  which  most 
people  still  associate  with  the  pink  hue 
of  its  fiberglass  insulation,  wanted  to 
branch  out  into  windows,  siding  and 
roofing,  and  develop  a  worldwide 
presence.  ERP,  the  company  figured, 
would  be  one  of  the  crucial  tools  for 
transforming  Owens  Coming’s  10  dif¬ 
ferent  product  divisions,  each  with  its 
own  product  strategy,  customer  ser¬ 
vice  department  and  computer  system, 
into  a  single  integrated  entity,  using 
common  systems  and  common  busi¬ 
ness  practices.  In  fact,  company  lead¬ 
ers  dreamed  of  running  their  entire 
global  enterprise — every  single  divi¬ 
sion  in  every  single  location — off  a  sin¬ 
gle  SAP  database  in  Toledo.  The  goal 
was  to  give  every  employee  in  the 
world  access  to  all  of  the  company’s 
data  at  the  same  time. 

Owens  Corning  would  become  a 
truly  global,  real-time  company. 

When  couched  in  project  manage¬ 
ment  terms,  however,  that  dream  was 
more  like  a  mad  hallucination.  Access¬ 
ing  a  single  database  from  anywhere  in 
the  world  is  not  easy,  and  very  few 
companies  have  attempted  it.  Besides 
the  potential  bandwidth  and  commu¬ 
nications  nightmares,  nobody  wanted 
to  try  to  reconcile  the  myriad  local  exceptions  that  arose 
in  the  course  of  doing  business.  Little  things  like  currency 
differences,  regulatory  issues,  language  and  culture. 

The  Good  Soldier 

But  Johns  had  been  a  project 
manager  nearly  his  entire  pro¬ 
fessional  life.  When  he  joined 
Owens  Corning  in  1994,  he 
played  the  good  soldier.  He 
took  on  whatever  the  company 
sent  his  way. 

Johns  has  been  fascinated  by 
problem  solving — the  essence  of 
project  management,  he  says — 
ever  since  his  days  trying  to 
extricate  himself  from  half-nel¬ 
sons  as  a  varsity  wrestler  at  Ohio 
State.  After  graduation  in  1982, 
that  determination  served  him 
well  during  his  13  years  as  a  project  manager  in  various 
Fortune  500  companies. 

But  Johns  had  never  faced  anything  on  such  a  sweep¬ 
ing,  terrifying  scale  as  he  did  in  March  1997,  when  his 


team  hit  the  switch  on  the  first  major  SAP  installation 
(Johns’  team  also  installed  PeopleSoft’s  ERP  software) 
for  the  company’s  roofing  products  on  the  same  week¬ 
end  that  Owens  Coming’s  1 6  different  customer  service 
centers  were  folded  into  one.  The  reorganization,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  new  ERP  system,  was  simply  too  much 
change  for  the  company  to  handle. 

“That  first  week  we  went  live  with  roofing,  we  knew 
we  had  some  major  problems  and  weren’t  prepared  to 
handle  them,”  Johns  recalls.  “There  were  so  many 
issues — the  system  wasn’t  performing  right,  the  response 
time  was  poor,  the  functionality  wasn’t  working  the  way 
it  was  supposed  to.  The  first  week  we  just  focused  on  the 
technical  issues.” 

But  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  when  the  technical 
problems  began  to  calm  down,  Johns  lifted  his  head 
and  saw  something  he’d  never  seen  before. 

“After  we  fixed  some  of  the  technical  problems,  we 
started  peeling  back  the  onion  and  saw  that  this  was 
much  bigger  than  a  technology  problem.  We  saw  that 
there  were  problems  in  the  business,  problems  with  the 
way  people’s  new  roles  had  been  defined,  communica¬ 
tion  and  change  management  issues,  and  business  pro¬ 
cess  issues.  That’s  when  we  realized  it  was  going  to  take 
us  a  long  time  to  get  back  to  where  we  needed  to  be.” 

Birth  of  a  Leader 

The  problems  Johns  and  his  team  were  facing  weren’t 
just  internal.  Owens  Coming’s  customers,  long  accus¬ 
tomed  to  excellent  service  and  deliveries,  weren’t  get¬ 
ting  either.  It  was  such  a  dramatic,  unexpected  shift  that 
customers  were  shocked,  and  long-term  relationships 
were  severed.  Johns  and  the  company  would  spend  the 
rest  of  that  year  rebuilding  the  system,  the  business  pro¬ 
cesses  and  trying  to  repair  its  relationships  with  those 
angry  customers. 

“That  was  the  most  difficult  period  for  us  as  a  project 
team  and  for  Owens  Corning  as  a  business,”  Johns  says. 

“I  don’t  want  to  experience 
those  feelings  again” — feelings 
of  guilt  at  letting  down  the  team 
and  the  company,  and  feelings 
of  frustration  at  seeing  problems 
leap  beyond  his  immediate 
reach.  Johns  couldn’t  assume 
personal  responsibility  for 
everything  anymore;  he  needed 
his  business  partners  to  come  on 
board  if  he  was  going  to  solve 
any  of  the  bigger  problems  that 
came  with  the  new  system. 

“That  was  a  real  mind-set 
change  for  me,”  he  says.  “I  saw 
that  the  system  wasn’t  just 
impacting  the  transaction 
going  through  it;  it  was  impacting  the  entire  business 
process.  It  used  to  be  that  if  there  were  problems  with 
the  system,  we’d  check  it  to  see  if  it  was  running  prop¬ 
erly,  and  if  it  was,  we’d  throw  it  back  to  the  business 


Johns  couldn’t 
assume  personal 
responsibility  for 
everything;  he 
needed  his  busi¬ 
ness  partners. 
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IVIISSIOIM:  When  Bank  of  America  invested  in  new  technology,  they  knew  success  required  that  people  could 
use  it.  But  how?  Traditional  training  was  too  slow;  hiring  new  employees  too  expensive.  Lockheed  Martins  solution: 
a  business-smart  process  called  reskilling.  It  uses  real  projects  to  teach  new  skills,  guided  by  experienced  coaches. 
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SUCCESS:  Reskilling  did  more  than  train  people  to  run  computer  systems;  it  taught  people  to  rethink 
how  they  used  those  systems.  The  result:  competitiveness  sharply  higher  across  the  company,  and  a  workforce 
with  lower  turnover.  To  see  what  Lockheed  Martin  IT  expertise  can  do  for  you,  visit  www.lockheedmartin.com. 


ERP  CHANGES  EVERYTHING 


ENTERPRISE  LEADERSHIP 


and  say,  ‘Look,  the  system  is  fine;  this  is  your  problem.’ 
We  can’t  afford  to  do  that  anymore.  Now  we  own  the 
entire  business  problem.  It  may  be  process,  it  may  be 
training,  it  may  be  technology — we  don’t  care — we’ll 
work  with  it  until  the  business 
problem  is  solved.” 

Unless,  of  course,  the  busi¬ 
ness  doesn’t  want  to  help. 

“That’s  a  big  change  too,” 

Johns  adds.  “At  the  beginning 
of  this  project  I  would  say,  ‘OK, 
if  the  business  people  don’t 
want  to  be  engaged  in  this, 
we’ll  just  do  it  ourselves.’  I 
won’t  do  that  anymore.  I  say, 

‘Here  are  the  key  milestones 
that  have  to  occur,  and  if  these 
don’t  occur  we’re  not  going  to  implement.’”  Johns  has 
been  burned  too  many  times  to  work  on  ERP  without 
the  full  commitment  of  the  business  unit  or  function 
with  which  he’s  working.  “We  [the  ERP  project  team] 
learned  that  we  weren’t  able  to  fix  the  business  prob¬ 
lem  working  alone  and  we’d  end  up  having  to  come 
back  and  fix  it  once  it  went  live  anyway.” 

Johns’  implementation  ultimatums  might  have  been 
ignored,  he  says,  had  he  not  had 
the  support  of  Owens  Corning 
management.  Johns  says  it  main¬ 
tained  strong  public  and  private 
support  for  the  project  and  it  didn’t 
take  out  its  frustrations  on  the  proj¬ 
ect  team  when  things  went  poorly. 

The  New  Discipline 

At  the  beginning  of  the  project, 
Johns  and  his  team  trained  people 
to  use  the  system  and  perform  their 
roles.  But  after  the  ill-starred  roof¬ 
ing  implementation,  Johns  saw 
that  the  training  had  to  be  much 
brpader.  People  entering  data  had 
to  care  a  lot  more  than  they  used 
to  about  whether  the  data  was 
accurate.  It  was  a  matter  of  time. 
The  old  batch  systems  allowed 
managers  time  to  check  people’s 
work  and  correct  mistakes.  The 
new  system  did  not. 

“If  you’re  at  a  warehouse,  and 
you  don’t  tell  the  system  when  a 
truck  is  leaving  the  dock,  the  truck 
can  still  leave,  but  the  customer  will 
never  get  an  invoice  for  the  goods,” 
says  Johns.  “Accounting  won’t  find 
out  later  because  the  transaction 
will  never  get  to  them.” 

Getting  people  to  understand  and  accept  the  broader 
responsibilities  they  have  for  the  business  process  post- 
ERP,  and  how  what  they  do  affects  other  people’s  abil¬ 


ity  to  do  their  jobs — not  to  mention  the  performance  of 
the  company  as  a  whole — requires  discipline.  Today  no 
one  gets  access  to  the  ERP  system  unless  he  or  she  has 
been  trained  and  has  passed  a  certification  test  in  using 

the  new  processes  and  systems. 

Johns  has  enforced  that  same 
kind  of  discipline  upon  his  proj¬ 
ect  team.  “We  do  a  lot  more 
testing  now  before  we  go  live  to 
make  sure  that  all  the  different 
pieces  of  the  system  work  to¬ 
gether,”  he  says.  “At  the  be¬ 
ginning,  we’d  say,  ‘Eh,  we  have 
most  of  what  we  need  to  go  live, 
so  let’s  do  it,’  and  add  the  re¬ 
maining  pieces  later.”  But  then 
it  became  more  difficult  to  trace 
the  roots  of  bugs  or  performance  problems  once  the 
new  software  was  added.  “All  the  different  develop¬ 
ment  teams  have  to  get  to  the  finish  line  at  the  same 
time  so  that  you  can  test  everything  together,”  says 
Johns.  “If  you  don’t  enforce  that  integrated  develop¬ 
ment,  who  knows  what  issues  will  pop  out  at  you  when 
you  go  live?” 

The  Making  of  a  CIO 

Johns  is  almost  through  the  5-year-old  ERP  campaign, 
though  Owens  Corning  seems  to  buy  new  businesses 
as  fast  as  Johns  can  implement  ERP  systems — 17  acqui¬ 
sitions  since  1995.  As  the  new  systems  have  gone  live, 
Johns’  team  has  taken  on  support  duties  for  them.  It 
came  to  the  point  where  he  owned  so  much  of  Owens 
Coming’s  infrastructure  that  the  natural  next  step  for 
management,  he  says,  was  to  make  him  CIO.  And,  in 
1998,  they  did.  It’s  been  a  big  change  for  Johns.  “My 
role  is  much  more  strategic  now,”  he  says.  “You  don’t 
get  the  opportunity  to  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  do  a  task 
and  check  it  off  and  get  that  instant  gratification  like 
you  get  in  project  management,”  he  says.  “The  impact 
of  the  strategy  stuff  isn’t  as  immediate.  It’s  more  like  a 
journey  than  a  task.” 

His  superiors  have  had  to  tell  him  to  stop  rolling  up 
his  sleeves  and  let  the  people  working  for  him  unbutton 
theirs.  “I’ve  had  to  develop  more  patience,”  he  says,  “and 
the  discipline  to  let  someone  else  do  the  work  now.” 

If  the  slower  pace  and  less  direct,  immediate  prob¬ 
lem  solving  of  the  CIO  role  wears  on  him,  Johns  says 
it  will  be  hard  to  go  back  to  project  management  now 
that  the  biggest  pieces  of  the  ERP  project  are  behind 
him.  (The  entire  company  will  be  on  the  system  some¬ 
time  next  year,  he  says.)  “At  this  point,  I  couldn’t  go 
back  to  running  a  project  or  a  development  group;  I 
would  be  bored  out  of  my  mind.” 

Not  even  another  ERP  project? 

Johns  thinks  for  a  moment  then  mutters,  “Depends 
on  how  big  it  is.”  EEI 


Senior  Editor  Christopher  Koch  can  be  reached  at 
ckoch@cio.com. 


Johns  says  it  will 
be  hard  to  go 
back  to  project 
management. 
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When  these  two  come  together, 
a  new  world  of  applications  opens  up. 


Nortel  Networks™  introduces  the  Internet  Communications  Architecture  (Inca™)  Portfolio.  Now 

you  can  bring  voice  and  data  networks  together  into  one  fluid  operation.  With  the  Inca  portfolio  of 
products,  you  can  take  full  advantage  of  the  hottest  applications  around,  like  Internet  telephony. 

And  at  the  same  time,  bolster  employee  efficiency  and  customer  relations  while  reducing  network 
costs.  Because  with  Inca,  you  can  leverage  your  existing  network  investment  by  voice-enabling 
your  data  network  or  by  data-enabling  your  voice  network.  Or  create  a  seamless  converged 
Unified  Network  from  scratch.  It’s  your  choice.  So  come  together  with  Nortel  Networks  and 
let  us  propel  your  business  into  the  next  generation.  Visit  www.nortelnetworks.com/JUU  How  the  world  shares  ideas. 


N&RTEL 

NETWORKS 


Nortel  Networks,  Unified  Networks,  the  Nortel  Networks  logo,  Inca,  the  Clobemark  and  "How  the  world  shares  ideas."  are  trademarks  of  Nortel  Networks.  ©1999  Nortel  Networks. 
All  rights  reserved 
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Can  You  Do  the  WWW? 


Your  ERP  system  is  up  and  running.  Your  business  has  been 
reengineered.  But  do  you  have  e-commerce?  Not  yet  if  your 
vendor  is  SAP. 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  KOCH 


or  the  past  five  years,  the  Fortune  500  has  been  rooting  around  under  the  hood 
of  its  computer  systems,  yanking  out  and  replacing  all  the  old  parts  that  won’t 
last  into  the  next  millennium.  Now,  as  these  companies  lift  their  collective 
heads  from  the  engine  well,  blink  and  squint  into  the  dawning  light  of  the  next 
century,  they’re  seeing  nothing  but... the  Internet.  Just  when  they  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  the  engine  tuned  to  perfection,  now  they  have  to  winch  it  out  of 
there,  haul  it  onto  the  Internet,  and  hook  it  up  to  their  customers  and  suppli¬ 
ers.  And  the  billion-dollar  question  is,  Where  are  they  going  to  get  the  parts 
to  do  all  that? 

Not  from  the  big  ERP  vendors.  Not  yet  anyway.  This  realization  is  making 
customers  very  unhappy.  And  the  biggest  ERP  vendor,  SAP  AG  of  Germany, 
is  taking  the  biggest  lumps  from  clients,  financial  analysts  and  the  technical 
press  for  not  supplying  those  parts. 

How  SAP  Swept  the  Field 

Acronym  parallelism  aside,  Waldorf,  Germany-based  SAP  is  ERP.  Beginning 


►  How  niche  vendors  are  chip¬ 
ping  away  at  SAP’s  lead 


►  How  SAP  is  trying  to  meet  the 
Web  challenge 


IN  THIS  STORY,  YOU  WILL  LEARN 


Reader  ROI 


in  1972  with  software  made  for  mainframe  computers,  SAP 
was  among  the  first  to  reach  across  the  different  functional 
areas  of  a  typical  Fortune  500  company — finance  or  logistics 
or  the  warehouse,  each  of  which  usually  had  its  own  home- 
built  or  packaged  software — and  attempt  to  tie  it  all  together. 
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ERP  CHANGES  EVERYTHING 


E-COMMERCE 


This,  it  turned  out,  was  a  mammoth 
undertaking,  requiring  years  of  R&D, 
resulting  in  a  huge  database  application 
with  thousands  of  different  options  for 
automating  the  ways  companies  did 
things  like  balance  the  books  or  track 
employee  comings  and  goings.  Years  of 
honing  the  software  with  its  many  early 
customers  in  Europe  gave  SAP  a 
tremendous  advantage  when,  in  the 
early  ’90s,  it  began  targeting  the  United 
States  with  its  new  client/server  soft¬ 
ware,  dubbed  R/3. 

The  appearance  of  R/3  coincided 
nicely  with  the  approach  of  the  millen¬ 
nium  and  the  corporate  urge  to  replace 
aging  computer  systems.  R/3  was  more 
comprehensive  and  more  integrated  than 
anything  else  on  the  ERP  market,  and 


sales  soared.  SAP  gained  an  instant  lead 
on  its  competitors  and  never  relinquished 

Some  say  the 
problem  is 
simple:  SAP 
just  doesn’t  get 
the  Internet. 

it.  SAP  currently  owns  30  percent  of  the 
enterprise  resource  planning  market  (its 
closest  rival,  Oracle  Corp.,  has  13  per¬ 
cent),  according  to  AMR  Research  Inc., 


a  Boston-based  consultancy. 

But  now  there’s  a  problem.  After  all 
that  work  inventing,  perfecting  and  sell¬ 
ing  ERP  to  the  world,  the  German  com¬ 
pany  is  having  a  hard  time  shifting  gears 
from  making  the  applications  that 
streamline  business  practices  inside  a 
company  to  those  that  face  outward  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Some  critics  argue 
that  the  problem  is  even  simpler  and 
starker:  SAP  just  doesn’t  get  the  Internet. 

SAP’s  ERP  Versus  CRM,  etc. 

The  hottest  areas  for  outward-looking 
(that  is,  Internet)  post-ERP  work  these 
days  are  electronic  commerce,  planning 
and  managing  your  supply  chain,  and 
tracking  and  serving  customers.  Suddenly, 
you  have  to  be  concerned  about  the  way 
the  software  looks  (R/3’s  user  screens  are 
notoriously  cluttered,  drab  and  compli¬ 
cated),  the  way  it  requests  information 
(R/3  requires  many  hours  of  training  to 
master)  and  the  technology  under  the 
hood  (R/3’s  client/server  technology 
doesn’t  accelerate  to  Web  speed  very  well). 

So  SAP  has  been  working  to  develop 
an  entirely  new  lineup  of  applications  that 
are  built  from  newer,  more  Internet- 
friendly  technologies  than  R/3.  Collect¬ 
ively  called  the  company’s  New  Dimen¬ 
sions  initiatives,  these  products  for  supply 
chain  management  (SCM),  business-to- 
business  electronic  commerce,  business 
intelligence  and  customer  relationship 
management  (CRM)  are  supposed  to 
have  friendlier,  spiffier  user  screens,  work 
well  with  the  Web,  and  be  easier  to  use 
and  maintain  than  R/3. 

But  most  of  these  promised  products 
aren’t  ready  (though  SAP  was  promis¬ 
ing  they  would  be  soon),  and  those  that 
are,  don’t  have  as  much  functionality  as 
does  software  from  a  whole  bunch 
of  smaller,  more  nimble  competitors 
such  as  the  Irving,  Texas-based  i2 
Technologies  Inc.,  which  leads  the  SCM 
market,  or  San  Mateo,  Calif.-based 
Siebel  Systems  Inc.,  which  dominates  the 
CRM  market. 

A  few  years  ago,  these  companies 
would  have  seemed  mere  flies  on  the  SAP 
elephant.  The  company  always  ignored 
its  niche  competitors,  selling  the  breadth 
of  coverage  of  R/3  and  its  tightly  inte¬ 
grated  structure.  But  now  that  most  com¬ 
panies  have  ERP  in  some  form,  SAP  is 
being  forced  to  go  head-to-head  with  the 
niche  vendors  on  the  battlefield  of  pure 
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FREE  Power 
Management  Kit 

that  will  help  you 
solve  your 
enterprise  power 
protection 
problems. 

Just  mail  or  fax  this  completed 
coupon  or  contact  APC  for  your  FREE 
Power  Management  Kit.  Better  yet, 
order  it  today  at  the  APC  Web  site! 

Key  Code 

http://promo.apcc.com  n775z 

(888)  289-APCC  x7699  •  FAX:  (401 )  788-2797 


Legendary  Reliability” 


□  YES!  Please  send  me  my  FREE 

Power  Management  Kit. 

□  NO,  I'm  not  interested  at  this  time  but 

please  add  me  to  your  mailing  list. 


APC  Silcon 


n775z 


Name: _ 

Title: _ 

Address: _ 

City/Town: _ 

Phone: _ 

Brand  of  UPS  used? _ 

Brand  of  PC  used?  _ 

Brand  of  Servers  used? 


Company: 


State: _ Zip: 


Country 
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AMERICAN  POWER  CONVERSION 
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WEST  KINGSTON  Rl  02892-9920 
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How  to  Contact 
APC 

Call:  (888)  289-APCC 

use  the  extension  on  the 
reverse  side 

Fax:  (401)  788-2797 

Visit:  http://promo.apcc.com 

use  the  key  code  on  the 
reverse  side 


Legendary  Reliability  ” 


Now,  APC's  Legendary  Reliability “  comes 
in  a  highly-available  3-phase  package 


FREE  Power  Management  Kit  to  help  with  your  enterprise  power  protection  requirements. 

To  order:  Visit  http://promo.apcc.com  Key  Code  n775z  •  Call  888-289-APCC  x7699  •  Fax  401 -788-2797 

©1999  American  Power  Conversion.  All  Trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  owners.  SI3A9EF-US  •  PowerFax:  (800)347-FAXX  •  E-mail:  apcinfo@apcc.com  •  132  Fairgrounds  Road,  West  Kingston,  Rl  02892  USA 


Find  out  today  why  customers  are  turning  to  APC  as  their 
solutions  provider  of  choice  for  high-end  datacenter,  facilities 
and  networking  power  protection  requirements. 


The  APC  Silcon  was  awarded 
“Editors  Choice"  by  Computer  Telephony, 


Find  out  why  APC  is  the  industry's 
revenue  and  marketshare  leader. 

Visit  www.  power  quality.com/art0055/ 
artl.html  for  a  limited  time. 

Ranked  #1  -  July  1999 
Power  Quality 
Assurance  Magazine 


To  find  out  more  about  the  benefits 
of  APC's  new  Delta  Conversion  On-line 
3-phase  UPS  technology,  go  to: 

www.  apcc.  com/promo/fact 


APC 

Legendary  Reliability” 


Uptime/scalability— 

Built-in  N+1  capability 
and  scalability  to  over 
4  MW  assures  redun¬ 
dancy  and  constant 
uptime  over  many 
years.  Starting  at  lOkVA,  all  units  can  easily 
and  cost-effectively  be  configured  in  paral¬ 
lel  redundant  mode. 


Peter  Nikonowitsch 

Engineering  Manager, 
Hitachi  Semiconductors 


" The  installed  APC 
Silcon  UPS  systems 
have  not  only  met  but 
also  exceeded  our 
expectations.  The  sinu¬ 
soidal  input  current 
eliminates  the  problem 
of  input  harmonics ." 


Service  and  Support  -  All  APC  3-phase 
products  are  backed  by  APC's  Global  Services 
Organization.  Whether  you  require  facility  audit 
services,  installation  and  start-up  services, 
power  integration  services,  or  maintenance 
and  support  services  APC's  Global  Services 
Organization  is  ready  to  assist. 


Manageability  - 

Enterprise  users  of  Tivoli, 

CA  Unicenter  and  HP 
OpenView  management 
platforms  can  easily 
,  integrate  the  monitoring  of  all  APC  3-phase  and 
single-phase  devices.  APC's  popular 
PowerChute®  Network  Shutdown  software 
allows  3-phase  management  from  a  Web 
browser  interface. 


llni^red 


HP  Open  View 
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If  you're  already  a  loyal  APC  enterprise  cus¬ 
tomer,  we  thank  you  for  your  business  and  we 
have  good  news.  As  your  business  grows  and 
you  consolidate  your  datacenter,  our  new  line  of  high-end  3- 
phase  UPSs  will  accommodate  your  growth  and  provide  you 
with  the  Legendary  Reliability  you  require  for  continued  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  high-availability  world. 

If  you're  considering  APC  for  the  first  time,  you'll  be  amazed 
how  our  new  Delta  Conversion  On-line™  technology  has 
revolutionized  efficiency  and  cost  savings  in  the  3-phase 
space.  One  look  at  Delta  Conversion  On-line  will  forever 
change  the  way  you  think  about  3-phase  power  protection. 
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ERP  CHANGES  EVERYTHING 


E-COMMERCE 


functionality — something  the  German 
giant  isn’t  used  to  doing.  Here,  the  niche 
vendors  have  an  advantage  because  some, 
like  i2  for  example,  have  been  perfecting 
their  software  for  years  while  SAP  was 
bashing  its  way  through  corporate  head¬ 
quarters.  Now,  it’s  SAP  that’s  playing 
catch-up. 

Alone  Again,  Naturally 

Unlike  U.S.  software  outfits,  SAP  has 
never  been  comfortable  buying  or  bor¬ 
rowing  other  companies’  software  to  plug 
gaps  in  its  lineup.  Its  developers  hunker 
down  in  SAP’s  suburban  Munich  head¬ 
quarters  and  do  it  all  themselves.  Earlier 
this  year,  under  increasing  criticism  from 
analysts  and  customers  about  the  slow 
pace  of  its  Internet  product  develop¬ 
ment,  SAP  seemed  to  pull  even  more 
tightly  into  its  German  shell.  Top 
executives  in  SAP’s  U.S.  arm  left  the 
company  for  smaller,  competing  ven¬ 
dors  and  SAP  Co-CEOs  Hasso 
Plattner  and  Henning  Kagermann 
took  personal  control  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  Internet  strategy. 

Kevin  McKay,  who  became  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  U.S.  arm  this  past  March, 
vehemently  disagrees  with  the  per¬ 
ception  that  control  of  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket  has  shifted  back  to  Germany. 
“The  marketplace  that  drove  the  restruc¬ 
turing  of  the  company  was  the  Americas,” 
he  says.  “The  Internet  starts  here  and  then 
moves  through  Europe  and  Asia.” 

“Some  people  misinterpret  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  Hasso  [Plattner]  and  Hennie 
[Kagermann],”  he  adds.  “I’ve  asked  them 
to  become  aggressively  involved  in  help¬ 
ing  us  reposition  the  company.  You  need 
the  support  and  involvement  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  company.” 

Plattner  displayed  a  rarely  seen  sense 
of  humility  at  SAP’s  annual  European 
trade  show  in  Nice,  France,  this  past 
May,  where  he  admitted  that  business- 
to-business  electronic  commerce  over 
the  Internet  had  arrived.  In  a  moment 
that  was  eerily  reminiscent  of  Bill  Gates’ 
mid-’90s  pledge  to  turn  lumbering 
Microsoft  Corp.  into  a  fleet  Internet 
player,  Plattner  claimed  to  have  turned 
the  company’s  strategy  on  a  dime — or 
rather,  a  browser. 

“We  are  concentrating  on  what’s 
going  on  between  companies  now,”  he 
said.  And  what’s  going  on  between  com¬ 
panies  is  collaboration  online,  within 


private  Web  sites  that  act  as  gathering 
places  for  companies  that  want  to  do 
business  with  each  other.  SAP  wants  to 
host  these  gatherings  and  provide  what¬ 
ever  specialized  software  members  need 
to  do  business.  Like  Microsoft  before  it, 
SAP  is  a  little  late  to  the  Internet  game 
and  faces  many  more  ambitious  Web- 
based  startups  but,  again  like  Microsoft, 
SAP  is  counting  on  its  large  customer 
base  (20,000  installations  and  10  mil¬ 
lion  users  around  the  world,  according 
to  the  company)  to  come  to  its  nascent 
Internet  watering  holes.  It’s  a  strategy  the 
company  calls  MySAP.com. 

SAP  has  been  trying  to  build  these 
communities  by  modifying  its  R/3  soft¬ 
ware  for  a  wide  range  of  specific  indus¬ 


tries — everything  from  oil  to  footwear  to 
government  services.  But  the  effort  has 
made  an  already  complex  software  devel¬ 
opment  process  even  harder.  Essentially, 
it  means  rewriting  R/3  industry  by  indus¬ 
try.  Most  of  the  industries  that  are  getting 
or  have  gotten  these  souped-up  versions 
of  R/3  have  experienced  delays,  software 
problems  and  a  shortage  of  SAP  consul¬ 
tants  sufficiently  well-versed  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  industries  to  be  able  to  modify  the 
software. 

Though  it  has  been  slow  going, 
McKay  sees  these  industry  customiza¬ 
tion  efforts  as  the  linchpin  of  SAP’s 
Internet  strategy.  “Someone  else  can  do 
the  Web  site,  the  standardization  of  the 
data,  and  attracting  and  marketing  to 
the  community,”  he  says.  “But  for  the 
community  to  be  effective,  it  has  to  be 
able  to  rely  on  the  underlying  infra¬ 
structure — hopefully  SAP.” 

Meanwhile,  the  only  world  left  for 
SAP  to  conquer  is  that  of  the  smaller, 
midmarket  (less  than  $1  billion)  com¬ 
pany.  But  SAP  has  a  bad  rep  with  mid¬ 
market  companies.  Many  begged  SAP 


SAP  is  counting  on 
its  large  customer 
base  to  come  to 
its  Internet 
watering  holes. 


to  call  on  them  during  the  ERP  boom 
days,  but  their  calls  went  unanswered  as 
SAP  focused  almost  exclusively  on  the 
deeper-pocketed  Fortune  500.  Smaller 
ERP  vendors  like  J.D.  Edwards  &  Co. 
have  made  a  killing  by  rushing  in  and 
being  chivalrous  after  that  erstwhile  cad, 
SAP,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  midmarket 
entreaties.  McKay  acknowledges  this 
and  says  SAP  now  returns  the  calls. 

“We  don’t  want  to  lose  a  deal  based  on 
company  size  anymore,”  he  says.  “The 
days  of  perhaps  being  arrogant  or  having 
more  demand  than  we  can  supply  are 
clearly  over.  We  have  a  new  humility.” 

Even  SAP’s  big  clients  are  still  waiting 
to  see  it,  however. 

“SAP  can  be  described  in  a  single 
word:  ‘Arrogant,’”  says  a  Fortune 
500  CIO  and  SAP  customer  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified.  “They 
treat  you  like  you’re  lucky  to  be  get¬ 
ting  the  software.” 

Down,  but  Not  Out 

Despite  all  the  upheaval,  however, 
nobody  is  writing  off  SAP.  Its  Fortune 
500  customer  base  is  not  displeased 
with  what  it  got  from  R/3,  and  many 
are  simply  going  to  wait  until  SAP  fills 
in  the  gaps  in  outward-facing  tech¬ 
nologies.  The  only  remaining  question 
is,  How  long  can  SAP’s  loyal  customers 
afford  to  wait  for  their  Internet  capabili¬ 
ties  and  functionalities? 

As  companies  like  i2  make  it  easier  to 
hook  their  software  onto  electronic  com¬ 
merce  Web  sites,  and  as  middleware  ven¬ 
dors  make  it  easier  for  IS  departments  to 
hook  together  applications  from  different 
vendors,  everyone  is  beginning  to  wonder 
how  much  longer  SAP  can  convince  its 
customers  that  it  is  leading  rather  than  fol¬ 
lowing.  SAP  customers  are  watching  lead¬ 
ing-edge  electronic  commerce  companies 
like  Dell  Computer  Corp.  use  the  Web  to 
topple  established  leaders  in  its  industry 
and  wonder  if  they  will  be  next. 

Says  Brett  Thill,  an  enterprise  appli¬ 
cations  analyst  with  Credit  Suisse  First 
Boston,  “CEOs  are  looking  at  this  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  stuff  and  saying,  ‘I 
don’t  want  to  get  Defied. ’” 

After  all,  no  one  wants  to  be  the 
wallflower  at  the  WWW  dance,  standing 
in  a  corner,  alone  in  the  dark.  BQ 


Senior  Editor  Christopher  Koch  can  he 
reached  a  ckoch@cio.com. 
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A  multi-billion  dollar  transaction  can  occur  between  any  two  points  on  the  globe  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  you  to  read  this  sentence.  Or  not.  Keeping  your  transactions  moving  around  the  world  requires  the  right 
investment  in  your  network’s  design  and  management.  At  AT&T  Solutions,  we  concentrate  on  networking-centric  platforms 
that  enable  our  clients  to  electronically  bond  with  their  clients  around  the  globe.  When  your  mission-critical  needs  require 
a  sophisticated  networking  platform,  AT&T  Solutions  is  ready  to  invest  its  experience  in  your  company’s  future. 


No  one  manages  global  networks  better  than  AT&T  Solutions.  No  one. 


AT&T  Solutions 


Networking  the  New  ^'^conomy 

www.attsolutions.com 


©  1999  AT&T  Solutions. 
All  Rights  Reserved. 


Millions  of  Customers. 
Billions  of  Transactions 
Trillions  of  Dollars. 
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The 

Bigger 

Picture 

For  CIOs,  long-range  planning  is  an 
increasingly  important  challenge. 

Business  guru  Gary  Hamel 
and  four  IT  executives  offer  their 
views  on  doing  it  well. 

BY  MINDY  BLODGETT 

IMPLEMENTING  NEW  TECHNOLOGIES, 
responding  to  user  requests — these  are 
inevitable  parts  of  the  CIO’s  job.  But  the 
role  of  the  CIO  continues  to  evolve,  and  one 
trend  is  clear:  The  position  is  becoming  focused 
less  on  technical  matters  and  more  on  strategic 
planning.  A  recent  study  by  Korn/Ferry  Inter¬ 
national,  an  executive  search  firm  based  in 
New  York  City,  highlights  this  transformation. 
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Based  on  the  responses  of  340  CIOs  in 
the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France  and  Germany, 
Korn/Ferry  predicts  that  CIOs  will 
spend  a  growing  amount  of  time  on 
long-range  planning  and  less  time  on 
more  immediate,  tactical  concerns.  In 
addition  to  technical  and  engineering 
qualifications,  today’s  CIOs  need 
experience  in  finance,  marketing  and 
strategic  planning  as  well.  CEOs  are 
paying  increasing  attention  to  innova¬ 
tion,  knowledge  management,  cus¬ 
tomer  relationship  management  and 
other  new  business  drivers,  and  IT  is 
indispensable  in  getting  the  associated 
projects  off  the  ground. 

CIO  recently  invited  several  promi¬ 
nent  IT  leaders  from  different  indus¬ 
tries  to  discuss  the  position’s  ever¬ 
growing  role  in  long-range  planning. 
Along  with  Senior  Editor  Christopher 
Koch  and  Senior  Writer  Mindy 
Blodgett,  the  participants  include 
Gary  Banks,  former  vice  president 
and  CIO  at  Xerox  Corp.,  based  in 
Stamford,  Conn.;  Gary  Hamel, 
chairman  of  Menlo  Park,  Calif.-based 
consultancy  Strategos  and  a  visiting 
professor  at  the  London  Business 
School;  Bernard  Mathaisel,  then 
executive  director  and  CIO  at  Ford 
Motor  Co.  in  Detroit,  and  now  corpo¬ 
rate  vice  president  and  CIO  of 
Solectron  Corp.  in  Milpitas,  Calif.; 
Steve  Sheinheit,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  corporate  systems  and  archi¬ 
tecture  at  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
in  New  York  City;  and  Patrick  Zilvitis, 
vice  president  for  corporate  IT  at  The 
Gillette  Co.  in  Boston.  The  discussion 
began  with  a  look  at  the  challenges 
the  four  IT  executives  were  facing  at 
the  time. 


DIFFERENT 
INDUSTRIES, 
SIMILAR  CHALLENGES 


Gary  Banks:  This  is  an  interesting  time 
for  Xerox — it’s  really  moving  on  into 
the  next  generation  of  the  company. 
One  [change]  is  the  emphasis  on  solu¬ 


tions  [rather  than]  standalone  prod¬ 
ucts.  Xerox  is  a  lot  more  than  a  copier 
company,  and  those  solutions  are 
global  over  geographic.  So  [the  com¬ 
pany  is]  moving  from  a  model  that 
was  formerly  product-oriented  and 
geography-oriented  to  something  that 
is  global  and  customer-oriented,  and 
that’s  a  major  challenge.  This  is  a  large 
organization,  and  [that]  requires 
rethinking  everything. 

Bernard  Mathaisel:  At  Ford  there  are 
parallels  to  what  Gary  has  described 
and  then  there  are  some  major  differ¬ 
ences.  [Ford  is]  a  world-leading  con¬ 
sumer  company  that  offers  automo¬ 
tive  products  and  services.  And  [it  is] 
shifting  from  the  focus  on  just  auto¬ 
motive  to  one  with  a  heavy  emphasis 
on  better  understanding  consumers 
and  how  to  take  their  demands  and 
translate  them  into  vehicles  and  other 
services.  A  major  challenge  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  technology  and  infrastructure 
to  provide  the  company  with  its 
revised  business  practices. 

Steve  Sheinheit:  Chase  is  a  bank  with 
over  $360  billion  in  assets.  It’s  in  52 
countries  and  most  of  the  states  in  the 
U.S.  We  have  32  million  customers 
and  73,000  employees  around  the 
world.  So  that’s  large.  When  you 
think  about  IT  strategy,  the  first  reac¬ 
tion  is  it’s  got  to  be  integrated  with 
business  strategy.  For  financial  ser¬ 
vices,  this  is  [especially  critical] 
because  for  a  lot  of  our  products  and 
services,  technology  is  the  business — 
the  IT  strategy  is  really  derived  from 
the  business  strategy.  Now  we  need  to 
understand  how  to  move  our  com¬ 
pany  to  an  e-business  kind  of  strategy. 
You  really  have  to  change  the  whole 
company  to  understand  that  it  is  a  7 
by  24  world,  365  days,  for  customer 
service,  for  product  capability,  for 
providing  services.  The  information 
that  we  have  about  our  customers, 
our  relationships,  all  has  to  integrate 
together  so  that  when  you  call,  we  can 
see  your  full  relationship  and  every¬ 
thing  you  do  with  the  bank. 

Patrick  Zilvitis:  Gillette  is  a  global 
company — we’re  on  the  shelves  in 
over  200  countries.  And  our  [corpo¬ 


rate  partner]  customers,  who  are  the 
common  thread  among  all  of  our 
brands,  are  consolidating  rapidly, 
moving  across  country  borders. 


“The  challenge  is, 
how  do  we  think 
about  CIOs  not  as 


chief  information 
officers  but 


imagination 


icers 


We  are  focused  on  becoming 


a  single  face  to  our  customer, 
so  we’ve  had  to  really  restructure  our 
business  processes.  Our  primary  focus 
has  been  managing  the  supply  chain 
across  brands  and  geographies,  and 
we  also  need  the  ability  to  have  com¬ 
mon  business  processes  on  a  global 
basis.  So  we’re  about  two-and-a-half 
years  into  a  five-year  program  to  have 
supply  chain  management  systems  on 
a  worldwide  basis  across  brand, 
across  geography.  We’re  also  working 
to  be  able  to  capture  that  data  and 
turn  it  into  information,  and  then 
knowledge,  to  allow  us  to  manage  our 
business  better  so  that  we  can  have  a 
single  view  of  our  customers.  Our 
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There  isn’t  one  business  intelligence 


solution  that  will  meet  all  your  needs. 


Frankly,  this  is  a  myth  perpetuated  by  companies  that  don’t  offer  a  complete  business  intelligence  solution.  And 
while  it  might  have  been  reality  once  upon  a  time,  it  is  no  more. 

One  business  intelligence  platform  for  the  whole  enterprise.  Presenting  Brio  ONE.  It’s  the  first  complete 
scaleable,  Web-based  business  intelligence  platform  for  deploying  decision  processing  solutions  throughout 
your  enterprise.  Our  unmatched  suite  of  products  supports  ad  hoc  query,  Web-based  interactive  analysis,  and 
analytical  applications  development  and  deployment.  All  are  integrated  with  our  Brio. Portal  to  provide  every  user 
with  self-service  access  and  utilize  all  your  existing  information  assets  and  systems.  The  net  result? 
You  increase  the  business  value  of  your  enterprise  information  by  empowering  everyone  in  your  enterprise  to 
easily  access  and  utilize  the  information  they  need  to  make  better  business  decisions. 

One  URL  to  click  for  all  your  business  intelligence  needs.  Successful  businesses  around  the  world,  including  over 
half  the  Fortune  500,  already  rely  on  Brio  business  intelligence  solutions.  Perhaps  you  should  too.  To  learn  more  and 
for  our  white  paper  Business  Intelligence,  Myths  vs.  Reality,  visit  us  at  www.brio.com/mythl  or  call  1-800-879-2746. 


Brio 

Tech  nology 


A  higher  form  of  huoineoo  intelligence. 

Brio,  the  Brio  logo  and  SQRIBE  are  trademarks  of  Brio  Technology.  ©1999,  Brio  Technology.  All  rights  reserved. 
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largest  challenge  right  now  is  change 
management:  getting  the  business  to 
sponsor  this,  getting  the  business  to 
agree  that  IT  is  an  investment,  not  an 
expense,  and  that  it  enables  business 
strategy. 


Gary  Hamel:  I  don’t  have  to  wake  up 
every  day  worrying  about 
how  to  manage  the  kind  of 


7  look  at 


myself  as 
an  educator 
and  a 


missionary 
as  much  as 
anything  else  ” 

-PATRICK  ZILVITIS 


unbelievable  complexities  that  you 
guys  have  to  manage,  so  I  start  by 
being  extremely  humble  here  about 
what  you  are  all  wrestling  with.  It’s 
really  mind-boggling. 

One  thing  that  sets  the  context  for 
all  this  is  an  ever-growing  pool  of 
mediocre  companies  out  there  and  an 
ever-diminishing  pool  of  truly  out¬ 
standing  wealth  creators.  So  I  start 
with  the  bias  of  saying  that  at  least 
one  of  the  objectives  here  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  we  can  use  technology  to 
fundamentally  drive  new  wealth  cre¬ 
ation.  I  think  the  question  is  increas¬ 
ingly,  How  do  you  recognize  that  not 
only  product  life  cycles  are  getting 


shorter,  but  strategy  life  cycles  are  get¬ 
ting  shorter  [as  well]?  The  real  com¬ 
petitive  risk  is  not  inefficiency  any¬ 
more,  it’s  irrelevancy.  The  whole  focus 
of  value  creation  and  wealth  creation 
will  have  to  move  from  efficiency  to 
innovation.  We  are  poised  at  this  tran¬ 
sitional  point  between  using  informa¬ 
tion  technology  largely  as  a  way  of 
driving  out  cost  in  today’s  business 
models  and  using  it  as  a  catalyst  for 
tomorrow’s  business  models. 

So  for  me  the  challenge  is,  how  do 
we  think  about  CIOs  not  as  chief 
information  officers  but  maybe  as 
chief  imagination  officers,  because 
clearly  technology  and  the  things  that 
you  are  all  managing  is  central  to  the 
creation  of  new  business  models. 

And  what  we  see  increasingly  is  that 
competition  is  not  between  products 
and  services;  it’s  between  competing 
business  models.  I  think  one  of  the 
huge  challenges  for  CIOs  is  how  to 
provoke  that  level  of  dialogue  in  their 
organizations. 


FOCUSING  ON 
THE  CUSTOMER 


Sheinheit:  As  I  talk  about  the  issue  of 
changing  a  company  and  having  the 
ability  to  move  our  technology  and 
our  thinking  into  an  electronic  kind  of 
world,  clearly  that  [encounters]  a  cer¬ 
tain  resistance  within  the  company,  so 
there’s  a  certain  inertia.  One  of  our 
challenges  is  freeing  up  the  funds  in 
order  to  invest  in  those  [e-business] 
technologies.  We  tend  to  green  the 
field  a  bit,  in  that  we  take  some  of  the 
best  and  brightest  and  [enable  them] 
to  build  a  new  Internet  kind  of  envi¬ 
ronment.  We  just  recently  spun  that 
[e-business]  group  off  and — in  a  very 
rapid  time  frame — [are  changing]  the 
whole  Web  [approach]  of  the  bank.  So 
there  is  some  of  that  creativity  that 
goes  on.  But  it’s  not  an  easy  thing  to 
free  up  capital.  Knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  is  also  a  critical  success  factor, 
but  it’s  really  knowledge  management 
about  our  customer  in  order  to  be  able 
to  invent  new  products  and  services 


and  provide  higher  levels  of  service. 

Hamel:  I  think  you’ve  put  your  finger 
on  almost  the  pivot  between  the  old 
industrial  economy  and  the  new  econ¬ 
omy,  which  is  the  sense  of  who  is  ulti¬ 
mately  going  to  control  the  customer 
information.  I  don’t  read  the  tea  leaves 
at  Amazon.com,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  things  they’re  saying  is, 
“We’re  not  about  selling  books  or 
actually  selling  anything  else,  we’re 
about  consolidating  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  about  what  individuals  buy.” 

One  of  the  interesting  things  in  so 
many  industries,  though,  [is]  that  the 
focus  on  cost  has  so  undermined  the 
provision  of  truly  outstanding  service 
that  I  wonder  if  some  companies  are 
already  behind  the  curve  in  that  they 
have  “productionized”  the  customer 
interface  to  a  point  where  it  may  now 
be  [difficult]  to  try  to  rebuild  that  with 
customers — to  build  deep  and  power¬ 
ful  emotional  linkages  with  them. 

Mathaisehl  think  the  airline  industry 
is  a  very  good  example,  where  perhaps 
the  airlines  have  lost  the  focus  on 
consumers  and  have  become  so  enam¬ 
ored  of  some  of  the  technology  that 
they’re  beginning  to  actually  distance 
themselves  from  consumers.  Try  to 
guess  which  day,  which  hour  is  best 
to  get  a  fare  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles.  What  you  discover  is  that  it’s 
become  such  a  game  that  consumers 
are  getting  irritated,  and  when  they 
get  irritated,  they  get  Congress 
worked  up,  and  when  Congress  gets 
worked  up,  industries  are  going  to 
get  scrutinized,  if  not  suffer. 


CIO  AS AGENT 
PROVOCATEUR 

Zilvitis:  I  look  at  myself  as  an  educator 
and  a  missionary  as  much  as  anything 
else.  I’ve  heard  someone  describe  it  as 
trying  to  walk  a  fine  line  between 
being  a  leader  and  [being  an  enabler]. 
Through  your  knowledge  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology,  you  can  enlighten 
somebody  in  the  business  in  terms  of 
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Reducing  your  time-to- 
market  is  critical  no  matter 
what  business  you’re  in. 
But  never  at  the  expense 
of  product  quality.  That’s 
why  getting  the  right  data 
at  the  right  time  is  key. 

And  that’s  where 
Metaphase®  comes  in.  Meta¬ 
phase  provides  an  open, 


web-centric  data  manage¬ 
ment  solution  that  enables 
manufacturers  to  capture 
data  and  communicate  it 
throughout  product  devel¬ 
opment  and  across  the 
supply  chain  -  even  from 
varying  software  platforms. 

So  your  new  products 


get  to  market  with  un¬ 
paralleled  speed  and 
accuracy.  Avoiding  costly 
mistakes.  And  the  occasional 
embarrassing  surprise. 

For  more  information, 
including  our  most  recent 
Customer  Success  Stories, 
call  8  0  0-84  8-7372  or  visit 

www.SDRC.com. 
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Never  underestimate 
the  importance  of  getting  the  right 
data  at  the  right  time. 
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how  they  can  either  transform  or 
enhance  their  business  with  the  use  of 
it;  but  then  you  have  to  step  back,  let 
them  take  the  leadership  role  or  the 
championship  role  and  you  become 
the  enabler.  (The  latter]  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  role,  but  if  we  don’t  step  up  to  the 
leadership  part,  I  don’t  believe  any¬ 
body  [else]  in  our  companies  will.  We 
have  the  unique  (ability]  to  take  a  look 
at  both  sides  of  the  street. 

Hamel:  I  think  that  is  a  hugely  impor¬ 
tant  role  for  all  of  you.  I  would  imag¬ 
ine  that  most  of  you  from  time  to  time 
are  seen  internally  as  provocateurs. 

Mathaisel:  If  you  want  to  choose  a 
simple  but  very  effective  means  to 
transform  a  company,  you  take  an 
emphasis  such  as  the  one  at  Ford  and 
say  that  [it  is  not]  an  automotive  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  company,  [it  is  a] 
world-leading  consumer  company, 
and  then  drive  that  through  all  the 
business  models  and  figure  out  what 
that  means.  But  if  [the  business 
approach]  isn’t  driven  [by]  the  CEO 
with  some  of  his  perspective  and  his 
skill  and  his  motivational  ability,  it’s 
going  to  be  very  hard. 

Hamel:  How  do  you  bring  the  whole 
job  of  the  CIO  even  closer  to  the  front 
lines — how  do  you  make  a  difference 
in  people’s  lives  here?  You’ve  all 
described  yourselves  as  owning  pro¬ 
cesses.  I  think  maybe  a  decade  ago  you 
would’ve  described  yourselves  as 
owning  the  IT  infrastructure.  I  won¬ 
der  if  a  decade  from  now  maybe  we’re 
going  to  see  you  as  owning  the  cus¬ 
tomer  relationship  in  a  way. 

Sheinheit:  For  financial  services,  to 
think  that  the  IT  function  would  own 
the  customer  relationship  stretches 
things.  The  issue  of  what  the  products 
and  services  look  like  and  how  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  to  the  customer  is  a  business 
event.  I  think  the  technologists  have 
enough  to  do.  Energizing  the  business 
and  enabling  new  ways  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  as  we’re  discussing — those  are  all 
things  we  can  do. 

Zilvitis:  One  of  the  challenges  that  we 
have  is  managing  information  all 


along  the  way,  including  supporting  a 
launch  of  a  product.  Just  as  an  exam¬ 
ple,  I  believe  that  we  [in  Gillette’s  IT 
department]  were  an  integral  part  of 
the  Mach  3  team  in  that  we  brought 
the  Sensor  [disposable  razor]  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  1990  and  it  took  us  three-and- 
a-half  years  to  cover  the  globe.  Mach 
3  will  have  launched  in  every  location 
where  we  sell  products  in  18  months. 
A  lot  of  that  has  to  do  with  taking  it 
from  the  lab  and  putting  it  on  the 
shelf  and  every  aspect  of  that.  If  we 
weren’t  involved  with  the  developers 
and  with  the  manufacturing  people, 
in  terms  of  automating  the  lines  and 
improving  the  speed  of  the  lines,  and 
with  the  distribution  arm  and  in 
touch  with  our  customers  around  the 
world  and  had  shelf  space  in  the  right 
locations  in  the  right  stores,  all  of 
which  is  enhanced  by  our  use  of 
information  technology,  we  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  do  that.  That’s  not  some¬ 
thing  that  is  driven  by  IT,  that’s  some¬ 
thing  that’s  enabled  by  IT.  But  some 
of  the  lead  ideas  come  as  a  result  of 
the  intersection  of  good  business 
minds  with  the  IT  people  who  know 
how  to  put  some  of  these  things  to 
work.  That’s  part  of  our  jobs,  being 
that  catalyst. 


ENGAGING 
THE  BUSINESS 


Hamel:  What  are  the  things  that  have 
worked  best  for  you  in  terms  of  get¬ 
ting  a  deeply  engaging  conversation 
with  business  people  where  you  really 
can  pool  the  two  talents  and  come  up 
with  insights?  How  do  you  get  that 
kind  of  conversation  going? 

Zilvitis:  We  meet  quarterly  with  the 
operating  committee  of  the  company: 
That’s  the  CEO,  the  COO  and  the 
executive  vice  presidents  who  run  our 
major  business  groups.  It’s  my  agenda 
and  I  typically  will  bring  in  somebody 
from  outside  Gillette  to  talk  about 
some  new  technology  or  use  of  the 
technology.  I  try  to  find  someone  who 
is  provocative,  educational — who 


is  unique 


about  IT 


depth  and 
breadth  of 
responsibility 


ave 


takes  away  the  mystery.  So  I’ve  gone 
out  of  my  way  to  try  and  make  envi¬ 
ronments  where  [senior  executives] 
can  be  comfortable  with  technology. 

A  few  years  ago  I  introduced  [the 
idea  of]  having  an  IT  strategic  busi¬ 
ness  plan  as  well  that  turns  into  a 
one-year  operating  plan  and  a  five- 
year  strategic  plan  integrated  with 
the  business.  Once  you  can  get  to  the 
point  where  senior  management  is 
really  comfortable  with  discussing 
these  things,  and  you  can  lay  out  a 
provocative  plan  that  requires  some 
investment  on  their  part — not  just 
intellectual  investment  but  material 
investment — then  you  can  turn  IT 
into  a  strategic  advantage  for  your 
company. 
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You  can  help  my  IT  operations  span 
multiple  business  functions, 
cultures,  languages  and 
time  zones? 

You  can  double  my  IT  staff  without 
doubling  my  payroll? 

You  can  give  me  technical  teams 
in  Chicago  and  Chennai? 

You  can  save  me  millions  a  year 
in  IT  costs? 


Prove  it! 


Syntel  can  do  all  that- and  more.  We’re  experts  in  IT  systems 
integration  and  application  management.  Just  ask  Forbes , 
BusinessWeek  and  Money.  Better  yet,  ask  our  clients  -  we  saved 
a  Big  Three  automaker  25%  in  IT  applications  maintenance 
costs  through  our  customized  process  called  IntelliSourcing™ 
and  our  Global  Delivery  approach. 

By  outsourcing  IT  business  applications  with  Syntel,  you’ll 
save  money  and  enhance  productivity.  We  can  make  your  IT 
operations  smarter,  simpler,  and  better.  Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

Caul  248.619.3503  for  a  free  case  study 
OR  VISIT  www.syntelinc.com/cio 

Consider  IT  Done® 

54>NircL 
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that  are  not 
fundamentally 
IT  but  that 
produce  other 
services  and 
products  that 
depend  on  IT 
may  see  a  shift 
of  talent  much 
more  to  the 
business  model 
enablers 

-BERNARD  MATHAISEL 


Banks:  One  thing  that  is  unique 
about  IT  is  that  very  few  people  have 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  that  we  have.  Across  geography, 
across  processes  and  various  business 
units,  most  of  the  heads  of  those  units 
are  focused  on  one  particular  aspect 
of  the  business.  Because  of  the  inte¬ 
gration  and  nature  of  our  jobs,  we 
really  have  to  deal  with  all  of  it.  So 
there’s  this  opportunity  to  sell  all 
sides  of  the  business. 


THE  CIO  OF 
THE  FUTURE 


Hamel:  How  do  you  think  the  role 
of  the  IT  profession  is  going  to  be 
different  as  we  look  into  the  future? 

Sheinheit:  One  of  the  things  that  I  see 
potentially  changing  is  the  question  of 
skills  and  skills  changes.  If  you  really 
take  a  look  at  the  way  technologies 
are  evolving,  does  the  CIO  and  the  IT 
function  become  more  of  an  integrat¬ 
or  of  outsourced  kinds  of  functions  to 
bring  specialties  into  the  company? 

Banks:  I  see  very  few  people  dedicated 
to  IT;  I  see  lots  of  hyphenated  jobs  out 
there.  Look  at  the  way  the  big  software 
packages  work — you  don’t  program 
them  anymore.  You  don’t  do  tradi¬ 
tional  systems  design.  The  infrastruc¬ 
ture  is  largely  outsourced.  We  may  all 
be  financial  analysts  or  product  devel¬ 
opers  or  whatever. 

Mathaisel:  We  need  to  be  careful  and 
not  let  a  comment  like,  “IT  professions 
are  dead,”  appear  in  a  magazine  like 
[CIO].  I  think  what  we  can  say  is  that 
organizations  whose  business  is  IT  will 
probably  have  lots  of  [IT  profession¬ 
als].  Organizations  that  are  not  funda¬ 
mentally  IT  but  that  produce  other 
services  and  products  that  depend  on 
IT  may  see  a  shift  of  talent  much  more 
to  the  business  model  enablers. 

Sheinheit:  And  saying  they’re  dead 
is  a  negative  way  to  look  at  it.  I  view 
this  [shift]  as  extremely  positive. 

Banks:  I  hear  you  saying  we  may  be 
more  like  architects  and  less  like 
plumbers. 

Sheinheit:  Correct.  I  think  that’s  a 
wonderful  development. 

Zilvitis:That  would  be  nice.  But  I 
think  until  some  of  our  vendors  take 
the  complexity  and  all  the  layering 
out  of  the  products,  we’re  going  to  be 
plumbers  too.  BE! 


Senior  Writer  Mindy  Blodgett  can  be 
reached  at  mblodgett@cio.com. 
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Tip  #25 

Managing 
Multiple  Projects 
in  the  Shadow 
of  Y2K 

Y2K  is  still  a  pressing  issue, 
requiring  time  and  resources. 
At  the  same  time,  its  critical 
to  address  the  multitude  of 
projects  on  the  back  burner, 
clamoring  for  attention. 

Create  a  control  mechanism 
for  multiple  projects  by  devel¬ 
oping  a  program  management 
office  (PMO)  within  your  IS 
organization.  Tins  ensures  tasks 
are  completed  on  schedule, 
within  budget  and  change  can 
be  tightly  managed. 

When  creating  a  PMO,  it’s 
important  to  set  the  right 
expectations  regarding  imple¬ 
mentation  time  and  payback. 
You  can  expect  to  see  benefits 
from  a  PMO  within  6  weeks  of 
implementation,  but  allow  12 
months  to  see  the  full  benefits 
of  all  project  practices. 

For  more  detail  on  how  to 
set  up  a  PMO  structure,  visit 
www.inacom.com/tip25  or 

call  us  at  1-800-664-9122. 
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On  the  Front  Lines 

Optimize  decision  making  where 
the  customer  meets  the  business 


BY  STACIE  MCCULLOUGH 


F  YOU  WORK  FOR  A  LARGE 
organization,  chances  are  you’re 
no  stranger  to  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP).  Many  large  com¬ 
panies  have  spent  30  years  auto¬ 
mating  their  operations  and  the  past 
five  years  replacing  these  investments 
with  ERP  systems.  (For  more  on  this 
topic,  see  “ERP-Quake,”  Section  1, 
Page  38.)  While  these  systems  have 
produced  cost  savings  in  terms  of 
reduced  head  count,  shorter  payment 
cycles  and  faster  inventory  turns,  they 
are  reaching  their  limits  of  competitive 
value.  Not  only  because  every  business 
uses  them  but  also  because  they  fail  to 
continuously  increase  revenue  or  affect 
strategic  advantage.  Why?  Because 
ERP  automates  business  processes  but 


doesn’t  enable  organizations  to 
improve  them  once  the  software  is  up 
and  running.  In  addition,  ERP  systems 
typically  don’t  affect  the  processes  that 
directly  contribute  to  revenue  like  mar¬ 
keting,  sales  and  customer  service.  So 
you  can  automate  the  business  with 
ERP,  but  you  can’t  optimize  it. 

Despite  its  other  strengths,  ERP 
can’t  prepare  businesses  for  the 
wrenching  changes  that  the  Internet 
brings.  Only  relentless  self-improve¬ 
ment  will  enable  them  to  adapt  and 
thrive  in  the  Internet  economy. 
Therefore,  companies  need  to  rethink 
their  businesses  to  proactively  seize 
market  opportunities  by  targeting  the 
right  customer,  pricing  for  customer 
profitability  and  delivering  one-to-one 


Despite  its  name,  frontline  decision  making  can  assist  decision-makers 
at  every  level  by  providing  context,  metrics  and  impact  analysis 


Decision-maker 

Type  of  decision 

Example 

What  the  decision 
allows 

Executives  and 
policy  setters 

strategic  decisions 
to  set  company 
direction 

set  guidelines  like 
capital  expenditure 
and  target  markets 

evaluate  effectiveness 
through  metrics  like 
market  share 

Business  ana¬ 
lysts,  knowledge 
workers  and 
department 
managers 

tactical  decisions 
to  enforce 
strategic  policy 

create  business  rules 
on  departmental 
basis  for  workforce 
plans  or  budgets 

enforce  strategic 
policies  like  capital 
expenditure  and 
revenue  goals 

Line  managers, 
associates  and 
clerks 

operational 
decisions  to  fine- 
tune  operations 

proactively  execute 
daily  business 
decisions 

fine-tune  strategies  on 
an  ongoing  basis  and 
replan  operations  as 
exceptions  occur 

SOURCE:  FORRESTER  RESEARCH  INC. 


customer  service.  Frontline  decision 
making  can  help  achieve  that  end. 

The  Concept 

Frontline  decision  making  is  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  companies  automate 
decision  processes  and  push  them 
down  into  the  organization  and  out 
to  partners.  It  includes  devising  strate¬ 
gies,  evaluating  metrics,  analyzing 
impacts  and  making  operational 
changes.  Analytic  application  prod¬ 
ucts  are  now  emerging  to  support 
these  actions. 

Frontline  decision  making  serves 
business  users  such  as  line  managers, 
sales  executives  and  call  center  reps  by 
incorporating  decision  making  into 
their  daily  work.  These  workers  need 
applications  to  help  them  make  good 
operational  decisions  that  meet  over¬ 
all  corporate  objectives.  Today’s  deci¬ 
sion-support  tools  alone  can’t  fill  this 
need  because  they  fail  to  give  users 
enough  context  to  make  better  deci¬ 
sions.  Frontline  decision  making  pro¬ 
vides  users  with  the  right  questions  to 
ask,  the  location  of  needed  data  and 
metrics  that  translate  data  into  corpo¬ 
rate  objectives,  and  suggests  actions 
that  can  improve  performance. 

Forrester  believes  adopting  frontline 
decision-making  practices  is  essential 
for  organizations  to  continue  ratchet¬ 
ing  up  employee  productivity,  customer 
profitability  and  business  success. 

Empower  Decision  Makers 

Decisions  at  all  levels  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
business.  But  decisions  that  maximize 
a  sales  opportunity  or  minimize  the 
cost  of  a  customer  service  request  hap¬ 
pen  on  the  front  lines.  Those  closest  to 
situations  that  arise  during  the  course 
of  daily  business,  whether  it  be  an 
order  exception,  an  upselling  oppor¬ 
tunity  or  a  contract  that  hangs  upon  a 
decision,  must  be  able  to  make  effec¬ 
tive  decisions  rapidly,  based  on  con¬ 
text  and  according  to  strategies  set 
forth  by  senior  management. 
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Once  upon  a  time 


enterprise  integration 


was  just  a  fairy  tale 


•  Seamle*ss  connection  between  ERP  systems  and  legacy, 
packaged  or  custom  applications. 

All  running  on  an  integrated  IT  infrastructure  that  includes  the  mainframe, 
UNIX®  server  and  NT®  operating  systems. 

It's  not  magic.  It's  Sagavista.™ 


sagavista. 

Your  fastest  route  to  absolute  enterprise  integration.™ 
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Forrester  View 


Today’s  transactional  applications  and 
decision-support  tools  don’t  readily 
enable  frontline  users  to  make  better  deci¬ 
sions.  Systems  like  those  from  SAP  AG 
and  Siebel  Systems  Inc.  don’t  implement 
simple  decision  processes  or  present  data 
in  a  way  that  can  be  analyzed  for  com¬ 
plex  decisions.  Executives  may  get  con¬ 
text  from  reports  and  systems  created  for 
them  (like  financial  or  executive  infor¬ 
mation  systems),  but  these  don’t  provide 
frontline  workers  any  guidance  on  daily 
problems.  Meanwhile,  traditional  deci¬ 
sion-support  tools  and 
servers  from  vendors  like 
Cognos  Inc.,  Oracle  Corp. 
and  Business  Objects  SA 
are  intended  for  experts — 
those  who  can  access  data, 
slice  and  dice  it,  and  give  it 
business  meaning — un¬ 
likely  to  be  at  the  front 
lines.  So  organizations 
need  a  new  generation  of  enterprise  ana¬ 
lytic  applications  to  implement  frontline 
decision  making  by  posing  intelligent 
questions,  building  business  context  and 
determining  optimal  outcomes. 

The  Practice 

In  frontline  decision  making,  every  oper¬ 
ational  process  has  a  corresponding  deci¬ 
sion  process  for  evaluating  choices  and 
improving  execution.  For  example,  order 
management  has  cross-selling  suggestions 
and  a  customer  service  representative 
could  offer  additional  items  to  customers 
based  on  their  specific  needs.  If  my  tele¬ 
phone  company  has  frontline  decision 
making,  when  I  call  about  a  service  issue, 
the  person  I  speak  to  knows  I  have  call 
waiting.  From  that  and  my  profile  char¬ 
acteristics,  the  rep  is  likely  to  offer  me 
caller  ID,  explaining  that  I’d  be  able  to  see 
who  a  second  caller  is  when  I’m  still  on 
the  line.  Having  frontline  decision  mak¬ 
ing  enables  the  company  to  make  better 
cross-selling  suggestions  by  tailoring  a 
response  to  me.  A  customer  service  rep 
without  this  capability  would  make  cross¬ 
selling  suggestions  based  on  this  week’s 
special,  regardless  of  my  individual  needs. 

Frontline  decision  making  automates 
simple  decisions — like  freezing  the 
account  of  a  customer  who  has  failed  to 
make  payments — by  predefining  busi¬ 
ness  rules  and  events  that  trigger  them. 
At  more  complex  decision  points,  such 


as  inventory  allocation,  frontline  deci¬ 
sion  making  gives  managers  the  neces¬ 
sary  context — available  alternatives, 
business  impacts  and  success  measure¬ 
ments — to  make  the  right  decision.  In 
order  for  business  users  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  ordinary  decision  support,  they 
have  to  know  the  questions  to  ask, 
where  the  information  resides  and  the 
components  of  any  metric.  In  frontline 
decision  making,  users  are  given  context 
set  up  by  senior  managers  (for  example, 
allocate  inventory  to  premier  customers 


first,  then  next  level  and  so  on)  and  can 
be  alerted  when  exceptions  arise  (for 
example,  orders  and  demand  forecasts 
show  inventory  levels  will  fall  short  of 
serving  premier  customers  this  month). 

Good  decision  processes  enable  a 
company  to  constantly  evaluate  its 
strategies  and  fine-tune  operations  based 
on  recent  events  and  future  expectations. 
Organizations  should  enable  call  center 
reps  to  cross-sell  to  customers  based  on 
a  customer’s  history  as  in  the  example 
above.  Or,  as  in  the  case  of  Australia 
Bank,  when  certain  events  occur — such 
as  a  customer  making  a  withdrawal  100 
percent  larger  than  her  average  with¬ 
drawal — a  telemarketer  is  alerted  and 
informed  about  how  the  customer 
prefers  to  be  contacted.  The  telemarketer 
can  then  reach  out  to  the  customer  to 
understand  the  situation  and  attempt  a 
cross-sell  if  appropriate. 

Frontline  decision  making  enables 
organizations  to  apply  metrics,  like  cus¬ 
tomer  profitability,  across  the  enterprise, 
thus  uniting  various  functional  depart¬ 
ments  around  a  common  goal.  For 
example,  frontline  decision  making  will 
analyze  an  existing  customer’s  prof¬ 
itability,  and  by  analyzing  recent  trends 
like  fluctuations  in  purchasing  or  service 
failures,  will  suggest  ways  for  sales  man¬ 
agers  to  improve  service  and  retention 
probability.  It  may  prompt  sales  man¬ 
agers  to  offer  special  rebates  or  premium 


levels  of  service — offers  they  would  not 
make  to  unprofitable  customers. 

Companies  must  not  only  help  line 
managers  and  knowledge  workers  make 
good  decisions  but  also  help  them  under¬ 
stand  the  impact  their  decisions  have  on 
overall  company  success.  Measuring 
results  of  decisions  in  light  of  larger  goals, 
and  reporting  results  to  the  decision 
makers,  is  therefore  extremely  important. 

These  applications  will  solve  specific 
problems  by  packaging  into  a  single 
browser-based  self-service  framework 
the  required  business  logic 
(including  business  rules  that 
map  to  objectives,  algorithms 
that  capture  optimization 
opportunities  and  sequenc¬ 
ing  scenarios),  metrics  (such 
as  return  on  assets,  customer 
retention  rates  or  product  life 
cycle  expectancy)  and  deci¬ 
sion  workflow  (which  ana¬ 
lyzes  and  ranks  alternatives,  and  ties 
together  logical  steps  in  the  decision  pro¬ 
cess  so  that  users  can  initiate  action). 
These  applications  need  to  be  browser- 
based  because  the  audience  using  them 
often  includes  remote  users  who  need  to 
access  the  most  up-to-date  information. 
To  be  successful,  frontline  decision  mak¬ 
ing  applications  must  work  hand  in 
glove  with  transactional  systems,  access¬ 
ing  records  of  events  or  pulling  business 
context  from  sources  such  as  best  prac¬ 
tices  repositories  and  content  databases. 

The  Market 

Many  vendors  are  popping  up,  the  best 
known  being  Hyperion  Solutions  Corp., 
SAS  Institute  Inc.,  Epiphany  Inc.,  NCR 
Corp.  and  i2  Technologies  Inc.  Aside 
from  a  few  old-line  financial  application 
suppliers,  there  is  an  open  opportunity 
for  vendors  with  domain  expertise  and 
technology  excellence.  Forrester  believes 
the  technology  will  evolve  over  the  next 
five  years  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
transaction  systems  market. 

Phase  1:  Collision  (1998-2001).  In  the 
next  18  months,  three  types  of  vendors 
will  fight  for  a  place  in  the  analytic  apps 
market.  Tools  vendors  like  Brio  Tech¬ 
nology  Inc.  and  MicroStrategy  Inc.,  enter¬ 
prise  players  like  J.D.  Edwards  &  Co. 
and  Siebel,  and  niche  vendors  like  Deploy 
Solutions  Inc.  and  AlphaBlox  Corp.  Inc. 
will  collide  as  they  compete  for  attention. 


Good  decision  processes  enable  a  company 
to  constantly  evaluate  its  strategies  and 
fine-tune  operations  based  on  recent  events 
and  future  expectations. 
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Front  runners  will  provide  an  integrated 
solution  including  extraction,  analysis, 
decision  workflow  and  personalized 
presentation. 

Phase  2:  Consolidation  (2001-2003). 
This  phase  will  consolidate  both  tech¬ 
nology  and  functional  areas,  and  niche 
players  like  BroadQuest  Inc.  and  Icarian 
Inc.  will  become  acquisition  targets. 
Technology  will  converge  on  standard 
platforms  like  Microsoft  and  Oracle, 
and  market  momentum  will  drive  ven¬ 
dors  like  Hyperion  and  Parametric 
Technology  Corp.  toward  complete 
functional  coverage.  Vendors  must 
establish  analytic  platforms  and  branch 
out  from  one  functional  area  to  cover 
all  of  the  front  office.  During  this  phase, 
vendors  will  support  complex,  cross- 
departmental  decision  processes.  That 
will  force  them  to  incorporate  best  prac¬ 
tices  like  Norton  and  Kaplan’s  Balanced 
Scorecard  and  external  content  like 
Axciom  Corp.’s  marketing  database. 
Closing  the  loop  between  operational 
decision  making  and  execution  will  be 
critical  in  this  phase,  giving  a  leg  up  to 
vendors  with  integration  expertise  in 
key  transactional  apps  like  those  from 
PeopleSoft  Inc.  and  Lawson  Software. 

Phase  3:  Cohesion  (2003+).  By  2003 
leading  vendors  will  emerge  in  four 
functional  segments:  strategic  plan¬ 
ning,  customer  analysis,  asset  man¬ 
agement  and  product  analysis.  Com¬ 
panies  will  be  able  to  buy  enterprise 
analytic  apps  that  optimize  strategic 
planning  for  executives  and  translate 
those  strategic  plans  into  organiza¬ 
tional  metrics  and  processes  that  busi¬ 
ness  users  can  enforce  and  execute. 
Finally  niche  vendors  will  become 
industry  focused,  analytic  app  leaders 
emerge  and  decision-support  tools  get 
driven  out.  Enterprise  analytic  app 
vendors  like  i2  and  SAS  will  achieve 
dominance  by  their  support  of  strong 
systems  integrator  partners  like  Ernst 
&  Young  LLP  and  KPMG  LLP. 

Next  Steps  for  Users 

To  gain  the  greatest  competitive  advan¬ 
tage,  companies  should  immediately 
begin  implementing  analytic  applica¬ 
tions  for  front-line  decision  making.  The 
benefits  of  increased  customer  loyalty, 
decreased  operational  losses  and  more 
effective  management  will  outweigh  the 


cost  of  implementation  in  the  turbulent 
early  going.  When  Australia  Bank 
installed  NCR’s  relationship  optimizer 
to  make  its  telemarketing  more  effective, 
for  example,  it  resulted  in  increased  sales 
opportunities.  To  buffer  the  risk  of  ven¬ 
dor  failure  and  technology  shifts,  com¬ 
panies  should  choose  applications  that 
solve  immediate  business  needs  like 
online  selling  or  sales  territory  manage¬ 
ment.  As  business  needs  increase,  they 
can  add  modules  or  create  custom  mod¬ 
ules  on  the  vendor’s  technology  plat¬ 
form.  Companies  should  choose  ven¬ 
dors  that  can  provide  value  out  of  the 
box — browser-based  solutions  with 
prepackaged  reports,  analytic  capabil¬ 
ity  and  workflow  options.  These  inte¬ 
grated  products  will  take  most  of  the 
implementation  burden  off  users.  Most 
modules  come  prepackaged  with  about 
35  reports  and  decision  processes  that 
would  be  applicable  in  a  given  industry, 
and  companies  usually  add  about  10  or 
15  that  are  specific  to  their  needs.  Many 
of  these  have  a  “create  reports”  option 
that  lists  all  the  criteria  so  that  business 
users  could  easily  create  their  own. 

With  an  increased  focus  on  analytic 
applications,  companies  should  recon¬ 
sider  future  ERP  investments.  Analytic 
applications  will  force  organizations  to 
bring  together  operational  data  from 
many  applications  into  a  consistent 
view.  As  a  result,  managers  can  accu¬ 
rately  analyze  the  business  without  an 
all-encompassing  ERP  platform. 
Therefore  they  should  reevaluate  their 
need  for  an  ERP  system  and  implement 
modules  only  when  the  added  capabil¬ 
ity  creates  competitive  advantage. 

One  last  thing  can’t  be  neglected:  To 
implement  decision  making  effectively, 
companies  must  hire  middle  managers 
with  strong  analytic  capabilities  who 
can  translate  strategic  plans  into  oper¬ 
ations  for  the  front  line.  These  man¬ 
agers  should  be  able  to  identify  and 
synthesize  metrics  to  fine-tune  front¬ 
line  operations.  And  with  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  and  coordination  with  corpo¬ 
rate  strategy,  the  front  line  will  help  the 
bottom  line.  (33 


Stacie  McCullough,  a  business  appli¬ 
cations  analyst  with  Forrester  Research 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  can  be 
reached  at  smccullough@forrester.com. 


sagavista 


Sagavista™  is  the  next-generation 
enterprise  integration  solution, 
supporting  seamless  integration 
of  disparate  application  resources 
and  simplifying  the  integration  of 
heterogeneous  computing  plat¬ 
forms  and  enterprise  applications, 
Sagavista  provides  mission-critica 
manageability  and  e-business 
performance  for  the  future.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  single  framework  for  inte¬ 
grating  applications  throughout 
the  enterprise,  including  the  main¬ 
frame,  UNIX®  NT® and  the  Internet 


Sagavista  is  the  intelligent 
messaging  and  integration 
environment  designed  to  help 
organizations  optimize  the  total 
value  of  their  information  systems 
through  three  key  components: 

Sagavista  Integration  Server. 

Providing  messaging  and 
integration  flow. 

Sagavista  Intelligent  Agent 
Adapters.  Allowing  the  user  to 
link  to  virtually  any  application  or 
platform. 


Sagavista  Integration 
Workbench  and 
Administration  Console. 

Allowing  the  user  to  create  cus¬ 
tom  adapters  and  monitor  his 
integrated  enterprise. 


Visit  www.sagasoftware.com, 
fill  out  the  simple  form  and 
receive  a  free  copy  of 
Enterprise  Application  Integration, 
the  new  book 
by  SAGA™ 
Chief 

Technology 
Officer, 

David 
Linthicum. 
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Computer,  Heal  Thyself 

New  problem-resolution  tools  aim  to  diagnose 
and  fix  problems  from  afar 


PROBABLY  THE  ONLY  PERSON 

who  worries  more  about  technical 
support  than  the  traditional  CIO  does 
is  someone  like  Ron  Mclntire,  vice 
president  of  help  desk  operations  for  Compu- 
Com  Systems  Inc.,  a  Dallas-based  provider  of  technol¬ 
ogy  products  and  services.  Since  CompuCom  provides 
help  desk  services  for  a  range  of  companies,  Mclntire  is 
concerned  about  thousands  upon  thousands  of  desktops. 
He  and  other  CompuCom  officials  have  expended  much 
time  and  energy  thinking  how  to  best  serve  both  their 
clients  and  their  profits.  Rather  than  just  focus  on  keep¬ 
ing  technical  support  costs  in  line,  Mclntire  recalls,  they 
decided  to  go  one  step  further  and 
look  strategically  at  ways  to  reduce 
the  total  cost  of  ownership  of  a  com¬ 
puter.  Their  first  tactic:  the  bur¬ 
geoning  field  of  “call  avoidance” 
technology. 

It’s  a  simple  theory:  The  fewer 
support  calls  a  company  has  to  field, 
the  more  money  it  saves.  A  simple 
problem  can  take  anywhere  from 
five  minutes  to  three  hours  to 
resolve,  according  to  Christopher 


VoiceXML 

Remote  Access 

Crash  Recovery 

Low-Bandwidth 

Videoconferencing 

Mobile  Synchronization 


In  the  first  installment  of 
this  two-part  series  (see 
“Reaching  Out  for 
Help,”  CIO  Section  1, 

Oct.  1, 1999),  we  looked  at 
tools  that  allow  internal  users 
and  customers  to  solve  their  own 
technical  problems  by  consulting 
technical  support  data  and  dynam¬ 
ically  ordered  FAQs  on  company 
Web  pages.  Self-help  technical  support 
may  work  well  for  the  80  percent  of 
calls  that  are  routine.  But  what  about 
the  other  20  percent ? 


Hoffman,  worldwide  director  of  software  services  at 
International  Data  Corp.  (a  sister  company  to  CIO 
Communications  Inc.).  One  that’s  more  complex  can 
take  hours  and  sometimes  days,  and  the  incident  can  cost 
the  company  as  little  as  $25  but  as  much  as  $200. 
Seventy  percent  of  that  cost  is  labor. 

End-user  self-help  is  limited  as  a  call  avoidance  tool, 
not  only  in  the  problems  it  can  address  but  also  in  the 
people  who  will  use  it.  As  Aberdeen  Group  Inc.  Senior 
Research  Analyst  Chris  Martins  notes,  a  large  class  of 
users  aren’t  interested  in  or  willing  to  pursue  self-help; 
they  just  want  the  problem  fixed.  He  adds  that  for  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  problems  that  require  getting  under  the 
hood  of  the  system — modifying  registry  entries,  for 
example,  where  a  misstep  can  render  a  computer  unus¬ 
able — the  IT  staff  probably  doesn’t  want  the  user  doing 
the  fix  without  guidance  anyway. 

Is  there  a  middle  ground?  Perhaps.  New  diagnostic 
tools  are  designed  to  diagnose  the  problem,  and  perhaps 
even  fix  it,  either  automatically  or  with  limited  user 
involvement.  If  self-repair  proves  to  be  impossible,  these 
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And  you  thought  Y2K  was  a  headache! 

It’s  nothing  compared  to  the  global 
shortage  of  qualified  IT  professionals. 
Yet,  here  you  are  with  more  and  more 
demands  being  made  on  your  systems, 
budget  and  resources.  It’s  enough  to 
send  you  off  the  deep  end. 

Well,  hold  on.  There’s  a  solution. 
Offshore  outsourcing.  More  precisely, 
SVI  America. 

SVI  America,  an  American  company 
with  its  roots  in  the  Philippines, 
combines  onshore  partnership  with 
offshore  affordability. 


Before  you  go  off  the  deep  end, 
consider  going  offshore! 


See  us  at  the  DCI  IT 
Outsourcing  Conference 
Nov.  9-10  in  Orlando,  FL 


AMERICA 

The  Offshore  Outsourcing  Experts 

6201  Fairview  Road,  Suite  200  •  Charlotte,  NC  28210 
www. sviamerica.com  •  info@sviamerica.eom 

1-888-244-2591 


We’re  talking  about  partnership. 

Not  just  bodies  in  front  of  monitors. 

Drawing  on  the  resources  and  talent 
of  one  of  the  most  experienced 
offshore  development  centers  in  the 
world,  your  local,  on-site  SVI  team 
can  tackle  your  most  complex 
application-related  projects. 

Legacy  Systems,  E-commerce,  Oracle 
Financials,  and  SAP  are  just  a  few  of 
SVTs  specialties.  At  SVI  America,  we 
know  what  we’re  talking  about  and 
we  speak  your  language  at  every  level 
of  engagement!  Just  ask  any  of  our 
Fortune  500  clients.  They’ll  tell  you 
how  well  we  work  and  how  much 
they’re  saving. 

SVI  America  makes  sense.  After  all,  few 
countries  are  as  close  to  America  in  its 
values,  language  and  business  approach 
as  the  Philippines. 

It’s  your  call.  So,  before  you  go  over 
the  edge,  contact  SVI  America. 
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Emerging 

Technology 

tools  also  shorten  the  service  call  by 
reporting  to  the  help  technician  the  diag¬ 
nostic  work  it  has  already  done. 

Clean-Hands  Fixes 

Technology  is  racing  to  save  companies 
money  in  support  costs  while  keeping 
users  from  having  to  get  involved.  One 
category  of  solutions  is  software  that 
will  reside  on  a  client’s  desktop  com¬ 
puter,  monitor  its  configuration  and 
operations,  and  act  when — or  ideally 
before — a  problem  develops. 

Fujitsu  PC  Corp.  in  Milpitas,  Calif., 
plans  to  launch  a  pilot  project  that  runs 
Aveo  Inc.’s  Attune  on  its  laptop  com¬ 
puters.  This  system  includes  a  small 
agent  that  will  monitor  the  computer 
and  warn  users  if  it  detects  an  impend¬ 
ing  problem.  If  it  does  spot  a  problem,  it 
will  display  a  notice  and,  depending  on 
the  problem,  may  offer  a  fix. 

John  VanZandt,  Fujitsu  PC’s  CIO  and 
vice  president  of  engineering,  anticipates 
that  installing  Attune  will  provide  a  bet¬ 
ter  customer  experience  and  improve 
customer  satisfaction.  Fie  says  that  the 
company  explored  other  available  sup¬ 
port  utilities,  but  “most  solutions  we 
saw  looked  at  a  problem  after  the  fact 
and  relied  on  the  customer  to  know  how 
to  look  for  the  solution.  Our  expectation 
in  that  situation  is  that  most  customers 
will  call  first  and  ask  questions  later.” 

Attune  takes  inventory  of  the  laptop’s 
hardware  and  software  configuration. 
When  the  computer  is  next  connected  to 
the  network,  the  agent  downloads  a  set 
of  alerts,  each  one  describing  potential 
problems.  As  the  computer  is  used, 
Attune  runs  invisibly  in  the  background, 
monitoring  operations  for  the  precondi¬ 
tions  specified  in  any  of  its  alerts.  New 
alerts,  as  long  as  they  are  relevant  to  that 
particular  notebook,  are  loaded  when¬ 
ever  the  user  connects  to  the  network. 
When  a  specified  set  of  conditions 
occurs — for  example,  the  user  double¬ 
clicks  on  an  icon  to  load  an  application 
for  which  a  key  DLL  (dynamic  link 
library)  is  missing — the  software  cautions 
the  user  that  he  or  she  may  face  a  prob¬ 
lem.  The  alert  can  also  offer  a  remedy  or 
direct  the  user  to  a  Web  location  for  a  fix. 

VanZandt  says  Fujitsu  wants  Attune 
to  initially  monitor  standard  Windows 


Say  the  Magic  Word 

Speech  recognition  technology  hits  the  Web 


Before  too  long,  the  tra- 
ditional  company’s  Web  and 
intranet  site  may  be  trans¬ 
formed  by  an  old  device,  providing 
your  customers  and  end  users  with 
even  easier  access  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  need.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  say  the  magic  word:  VoiceXML. 


VOICEXML 


This  new  programming  language 
is  the  progeny  of  the  VXML  Forum 
(www.vxmlforum.org),  an  industry 
group  composed  of  AT&T  Corp., 
IBM  Corp.,  Lucent  Technologies 
Inc.  and  Motorola  Inc.  VoiceXML 
combines  the  best  feature  of  exten¬ 
sible  markup  language  (XML) — the 
ability  to  tag  HTML  content  in  a 
way  that  describes  its  functional¬ 
ity — with  speech  recognition  tech¬ 
nology.  It  allows  mobile  profession¬ 
als  to  use  a  phone  to  obtain  any 
information  stored  on  their  PCs, 
servers  or  intranets  that  contains 
VoiceXML  tags,  according 
to  David  Unger,  manager 
of  product  strategy  and 
development  in  AT&T 
Corp.’s  consumer  mar¬ 
kets  division. 

Users  can  access 
Web-based  information 
by  dialing  into  a  plat¬ 
form  that  is  connected 
to  the  phone  network 
and  the  Internet,  entering 
a  personal  identification 
number  and  choosing 
from  a  menu,  which 
might  include  stock 
quotes,  weather  forecasts  or  e-mail. 

If  a  user  chooses  weather,  the 
voice  or  touch-tone  command  is 
transferred  to  a  Web  server  and  the 
forecast  comes  back  in  VoiceXML. 
Voila,  the  forecast — sunny  with  a 
high  of  65 — is  delivered  to  the 
user’s  ear  either  in  a  text-to-speech 
format  or  as  an  audio  clip.  With 
VoiceXML,  professionals  will  be 
able  to  check  their  e-mail  in  addi¬ 


tion  to  voice  mail  and  reply  to  it 
over  the  phone.  “It  is  tailor-made 
for  speech  input,  touch-tone  input 
and  text-to-speech  conversion,” 
Unger  says. 

VoiceXML  will  also  facilitate  call 
center  operations  and  development 
because,  according  to  Unger,  call 
centers  use  the  same  back-end  data 
store  as  a  company’s  Web  site.  The 
call  center’s  interactive  voice 
response  (IVR)  unit  can  be  written 
in  VoiceXML,  and  because  it  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  HTML,  the  same  developers 
can  write  IVR  and  Web  applica¬ 
tions.  Since  the  VoiceXML  pages 
reside  on  a  Web  server,  CIOs  can 
use  common  equipment  for  the  two 
services.  “The  critical  thing  is  that  it 
[VoiceXML]  meshes  with  their 
existing  back  end  so  that  CIOs 
don’t  have  to  rearchitect  it.  It’s  just 
a  different  front  end,”  he  adds. 

Though  it’s  still  in  a  rudimentary 
phase  (the  initial  specification  was 
posted  on  the  Forum’s  Web  site  last 


August  and  a  1.0  version  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  submitted  to  the  World 
Wide  Web  Consortium  later  this 
year),  VoiceXML  has  the  potential 
to  revise  our  notion  of  the  Web  and 
how  we  use  it.  By  establishing  the 
prosaic  telephone  as  a  primary 
means  to  access  the  Internet, 
VXML  might  even  take  the  com¬ 
puter  out  of  the  Web. 

-Meridith  Levinson 
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COMPREHENSIVE  BUSINESS  SOLUTIONS.  Keeping  up  with  technology  these  days  is  like 
trying  to  change  a  tire  on  a  moving  car.  Nobody  knows  this  better  than  today's 


IT  managers.  Demands  on  their  time  to  improve  efficiency  and  profitability  increase 


almost  hourly.  What  they  need  is  someone  in  their  comer.  And  more  companies  are 
finding  that  ally  in  BellSouth?  An  ally  that  brings  vast  experience  in  information 


technology  to  the  table.  An  ally  with  technical  experts  in  mission  critical  areas  such  as 
voice  and  data  integration  and  web-enabled  services.  As  well  as  a  full  array  of 
applications,  right  down  to  the  day-to-day  tasks  like  network  and  router  management. 
All  backed  by  an  advanced,  reliable  network  built  for  the  changing  demands  of 
business.  Good.  Fast.  Reliable.  Sort  of  a  win-win-win  situation.  Put  BellSouth  know  how 
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Emerging 

Technology 

problems.  As  the  company  identifies  other  prob¬ 
lems  that  generate  frequent  support  calls,  new  alerts 
will  be  created  and  downloaded  to  the  computers. 

Since  Attune  is  using  the  PC’s  CPU  and  memory 
as  it  runs  in  the  background,  it  could  potentially 
affect  performance  and  battery  life.  But  VanZandt 
notes  that  his  tests  didn’t  reveal  any  degradation. 
Beta  versions  of  the  tool  did  reduce  battery  life,  but 
he  says  that  problem  was  improved  substantially 
in  later  versions.  Another  drawback:  It’s  only  effec¬ 
tive  for  known  problems. 

Automatic  Diagnosis 

At  CompuCom,  Mclntire  has  deployed  a  new  tool 
from  Palo  Alto,  Calif.-based  Tioga  Systems  Inc.  that 
works  a  little  differently  from  Aveo’s  tool.  Tioga’s 
auto-diagnosis  tool,  called  the  Self-Healing  System, 
records  all  the  components  of  a  desktop  PC,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Windows  operating  system  and  the  file, 
driver  and  other  dependencies  of  designated  appli¬ 
cations.  When  the  PC  is  booted  or  runs  any  of  those 
applications,  it  checks  for  unauthorized  changes  in 
configuration.  If  it  detects  any,  the  agent  will  auto¬ 
matically  undo  them,  using  data  it  has  stored  either 
locally  or  on  the  network  to  return  the  unit  to  a 
known  operable  configuration.  The  system  thus 
doesn’t  require  a  database  of  problems  and  solu¬ 
tions;  faced  with  a  problem,  it  simply  rolls  back  the 
malfunctioning  software  to  the  operating  state  spec¬ 
ified  by  the  company’s  IT  department. 

If  the  company  prefers  to  involve  the  user,  the  soft¬ 
ware  can  run  its  repair  agent  in  a  browser  window, 
allowing  it  to  interact  with  and  provide  repair  guid¬ 
ance  to  the  user.  It  can  also  deliver  diagnostic  data  to 
help  desk  personnel  and  support  remote  repair. 

Initially,  CompuCom  has  installed  800  copies  of 
Tioga’s  tool,  and  Mclntire  is  thinking  about  offer¬ 
ing  it  as  part  of  the  company’s  solutions  package  in 
its  help  desk  outsourcing  contracts.  Setup  is  simple, 
he  reports,  and  the  company  can  easily  use  the  tool 
to  enforce  standard  configurations  for  either  the 
entire  PC  or  for  selected  applications.  Mclntire 
adds,  “It’s  very  valuable  in  reducing  calls  to  the  help 
desk  by  providing  means  for  users  to  easily  repair 
many  of  their  typical  issues  without  other  assis¬ 
tance.  This  is  our  primary  goal.”  Another  advan¬ 
tage:  Companies  running  the  Tioga  tool  can  also 
use  it  to  safeguard  existing  Y2K  compliance — once 
they  know  a  computer  is  compliant,  no  unremedi¬ 
ated  applications  can  be  loaded  unintentionally. 


D 
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Remote  Access 

One  of  the  bugaboos  of  mobile  computing  is  having  to  dial 
into  the  user's  desktop  system  for  e-mail  and  other  updates. 
American  Systems'  PC  Remote  1.0  wants  to  give  remote  users  a 
variety  of  options  for  access,  whether  they're  dialing  in  across  a  LAN,  the 
Internet  or  through  a  laptop  serial  connection  or  modem.  Users  are 
assigned  user  names  and  passwords,  and  the  IT  department  can  create 
connection  "profiles"  for  frequently  used  connections.  The  host-access 
software  can  be  automatically  loaded  when  Windows  starts  so  that  users 
can  see  file  systems  on  the  remote  machine  and  have  full  control  of  its 
keyboard  and  mouse. 

PC  Remote  also  allows  users  to  determine  who  can  access  their  com¬ 
puters  and  whether  that  person  can  transfer  files  between  a  remote 
machine  and  the  desktop.  Users  can  copy  data  to  the  clipboard  on  the 
remote  computer  and  have  it  appear  in  the  clipboard  of  the  controlling 
computer.  They  can  also  choose  between  image  quality  and  speed  as 
well  as  pause  data  to  conduct  other  tasks.  The  software  runs  under 
Windows  95,  98  and  NT  4.0.  It  requires  2MB  of  disk  space  and  8MB  of 
RAM.  The  price  is  $49.95.  For  more  information,  call  817  485-6547  or  visit 
www.  americansys.  com. 

Crash  Recovery 

When  systems  crash,  a  natural  reaction  is  the  desire  to  turn 
back  time  to  before  the  problem  occurred.  UniTrends  Software 
Corp.  hopes  to  get  as  close  to  that  scenario  as  possible  with  its 
PC  ParaChute  automated  backup  and  recovery  software  for  any  network- 
attached  Intel-based  PC.  In  addition  to  backing  up  PC-stored  data,  PC 
ParaChute  enables  a  network  administrator  to  fully  recover  a  system  that 
crashes  into  fully  functioning  condition  without  reinstalling  the  operating 
system,  add-ons,  registry,  upgrades  and  software  packages.  The  software 
protects  all  information  in  the  file  system,  including  the  partition  table 
and  startup  instructions. 

It  also  schedules  system  backup  to  a  central  server  and  verifies  that 
data  has  been  protected  to  the  bit  level.  All  backup  and  protection  data 
is  logged  and  cataloged  so  that  administrators  can  reference  the  infor¬ 
mation  locally  or  remotely.  The  software  also  optimizes  free  space  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  data  transfers  across  the  network  for  better  band¬ 
width  utilization. 

Using  UniTrends'  unattended  scheduling  software  (called  BackUp 
Professional),  IT  staff  can  schedule  PC  ParaChute  backups  on  PCs  running 
Windows  3,  95,  98  and  NT,  Solaris  Intel,  BSD,  Linux,  Novell  NetWare, 
UnixWare  and  SCO  operating  systems.  The  price  is  $500  for  10  copies.  For 
more  information,  call  843  626-2878  or  visit  www.unitrends.com. 


Making  Support  Easy 

The  diagnostic  tools  in  this  new  category  are  not 
just  for  hardware;  they  work  with  software  appli¬ 
cations  as  well,  whether  custom  built  or  off-the- 
shelf.  As  part  of  its  support  maintenance  agreement, 
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PeopleSoft  Inc.  offers  a  diagnostic  tool  called  Duet, 
from  Austin,  Texas-based  Motive  Communications 
Inc.,  because  it  supports  a  range  of  problem-solv¬ 
ing  interactions,  from  self-repair  to  remote  help. 
For  the  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  ERP  software  developer, 
good  support  services  mean  good  customer  rela¬ 
tionships.  “We  need  to  make  support  easy  for  the 
customer  as  well  as  to  keep  tools  available  for  our 
analysts  to  be  able  to  support  complex  applica¬ 
tions,”  says  Gladys  Barnes,  former  director  of  sup¬ 
port  services  at  PeopleSoft’s  Global  Support  Center. 
PeopleSoft’s  technical  support  system  consists  of  a 
client  module  that  resides  on  the  customer’s  servers 
or  PCs,  a  middleware  server  and  a  help  desk  client. 
The  system  ties  into  the  Vantive  Corp.  support  soft¬ 
ware  that  the  company  uses. 

Unlike  Attune,  the  Duet  client  doesn’t  constantly 
monitor  the  PC,  and  it  doesn’t  provide  proactive 
warnings.  Instead,  a  customer  with  a  problem  clicks 
on  the  PeopleSoft  eSupport  Assistant  icon  and  spec¬ 
ifies  a  problem  with  a  running  application.  The 
client  agent  then  downloads  and  runs  a  trou¬ 
bleshooting  procedure  for  that  application,  gener¬ 
ating  diagnostic  data  that  is  fed  back  to  the  server. 
Using  Motive’s  help  desk  console,  a  support  analyst 
can  then  diagnose  the  problem,  check  the  configu¬ 
ration  and  state  details  of  the  PC,  and  gather  any 
other  information  needed  to  resolve  the  problem. 
In  a  later  phase  of  the  project,  PeopleSoft  will  also 
deploy  a  Motive  component  called  ActiveContent, 
which  provides  procedures  for  addressing  specific 
problems  and  even  self-service  support,  so  that  users 
can  diagnose  and  fix  problems  themselves. 

Barnes  is  delighted  with  the  capabilities  of  Duet. 
It  allows  the  company  to  collect  data  proactively 
and  seek  out  ways  the  information  can  be  used  to 
add  value,  such  as  notifying  an  administrator  that 
a  particular  upgrade  hasn’t  been  loaded. 

These  tools  are  just  the  beginning.  Aberdeen’s 
Martins  sees  a  promising  array  of  support  tools 
rolling  out  over  the  next  several  years  as  vendors 
target  different  aspects  on  a  continuum  of  customer 
care  that  stretches  from  self-healing  through  facil¬ 
itated  diagnosis  to  remote  repair.  These  tools  are 
being  designed  to  allow  companies  to  simplify  rou¬ 
tine  repairs,  empower  customers  and  end  users,  and 
cut  help  desk  and  call  center  costs,  all  the  while  con¬ 
veying  the  message  that  the  company  cares  about 
its  customers.  As  CompuCom’s  Mclntire  notes,  the 
earlier  you  can  catch  and  solve  a  problem,  the  bet¬ 
ter  job  you’re  doing  for  your  company — and  your 
bottom  line.  BE! 


Alan  S.  Kay  covers  business  and  consumer  tech¬ 
nology  from  San  Francisco.  He  can  be  reached  at 
ask@well.com. 
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Low-Bandwidth  Videoconferencing 

IF  the  bandwidth  requirements  of  PC-based  videoconferencing 
have  been  holding  back  your  desktop  deployment,  one  company  says 
it  can  deploy  business-quality  desktop  videoconferencing  with  approx¬ 
imately  half  the  bandwidth  requirements.  The  key  to  Sorenson  Vision 
lnc.'s  EnVision  is  a  unique  application-specific  integrated  circuit  (ASIC) 
design  that  needs  lower  host 
computer  requirements.  While 
other  desktop  conferencing 
solutions  might  require  a  400 
Mhz  Pentium  II,  EnVision  can 
run  on  a  90  Mhz  Pentium  CPU. 

The  Sorenson  EnVision 
videoconferencing  kit  includes 
all  required  software  and  hard¬ 
ware,  a  PCI  card  with  audio 
and  video  processors,  an  audio 
headset,  a  microphone, 
jumper  cables  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  installation  documenta¬ 
tion.  The  kit  is  available  with  an  NTSC  camera  ($899)  or  without  ($799). 
For  more  information,  call  435  792-1200  or  visit 
www.sorensonenvision.com. 
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Mobile  Synchronization 


Here's  a  challenge:  How  do  you  update  computers  that  don't 
live  in  the  building  and  aren't  always  attached  to  your  network? 
Synchrologic  Inc.'s  iMobile  Suite  is  designed  to  manage  file  distri¬ 
bution,  data  synchronization  and  software  distribution  for  your  mobile 
workforce,  supporting  3Com  Corp.'s  Palm  OS  and  laptops  and,  eventually, 
Microsoft  Corp.'s  Windows  CE  operating  system.  Using  the  company's 
consolidated  solution  (as  opposed  to  single-purpose  products),  a  sales¬ 
person  can  synchronize  files  and  data  on  a  laptop  as  well  as  share  data 
with  a  field  service  representative  who  uses  a  Palm. 

The  suite  is  composed  of  three  modules:  iMobile  File  Distribution  is 
based  on  a  publish-and-subscribe  model  and  uses  a  Web  server  to 
exchange  data;  iMobile  Data  Synchronization  delivers  bidirectional,  field- 
level  synchronization  between  mobile  client  devices  and  various  enter¬ 
prise  database  servers,  including  Microsoft 's  SQL  Server,  IBM  Corp.'s  DB2, 
and  databases  from  Oracle  Corp.  and  Informix  Software  Inc.;  and  iMobile 
Software  Distribution  allows  central  management  and  delivery  of  mobile 
software  applications.  The  software  also  includes  iMobile  Connect,  a  sin¬ 
gle  interface  for  the  mobile  user,  and  iMobile  Admin  Console,  a  single 
interface  for  administration  and  maintenance  of  all  iMobile  Suite  users 
and  functions. 

Pricing  varies  per  server,  function,  platform  and  number  of  users.  For 
more  information,  call  770  754-5600  or  visit  www.synchrologic.com. 
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KINGSTON 

STORAGE  PRODUCTS  ARE 
JUST  AS  TOUGH  AND 
JUST  AS  GOOD  LOOKING. 


]®  When  it  comes  to  storing  data, 
durability  is  a  very  attractive 
feature.  Kingston®  offers  a  complete  line  of 
the  world’s  most  rugged  and  reliable  data 
storage  enclosures.  Kingston’s  storage  products  are  specifically  designed  to  meet 
long-term  storage  needs  and  offer  the  flexibility  to  grow  or  change  with  your 
future  storage  requirements.  Kingston’s  Data  Silo®  expansion  chassis  are 


and  external  removable  storage  needs. 
Integrate  one  or  more  Data  Express  into  a 
Data  Silo  chassis  and  create  your  own 
custom  removable  solution.  Kingston 
Data  Silo  and  Data  Express  enclosures  are  backed  with  a  7-year  warranty 
and  superior  service.  Rely  on  Kingston  for  your  storage  needs.  For  more 

information,  call  (800)  567-0338  to  reach  a  sales  consultant  or  visit  our  web  site 
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available  with  up  to  9  bays.  Data  Express®  enclosures  are  ideal  for  your  internal 


at  www.kingston.com/storage/ClO. 
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IN  FUTURE  ISSUES 

Staffing  Success 

Does  the  staffing  crisis  still  get  you  down?  We’ve  found  companies  that  are  taking 
novel  approaches  to  filling  their  IT  ranks.  See  how  some  CIOs  have  tapped  uncon¬ 
ventional  sources  of  labor  and  discovered  that  the  best  ways  to  solving  the  worker 
shortage  aren’t  always  the  most  obvious. 

When  Companies  Collide 

Mergers  and  acquisitions  require  a  lot  of  work,  long  after  the  deals  have  been 
finalized  and  the  press  releases  have  been  written.  Read  what  it  takes  to  put  all  the 
pieces  together,  while  keeping  your  customers  and  stockholders  in  mind,  from  the 
perspective  of  CEOs  who  have  done  it. 

It's  Time  to  Reengineer  the  Business 

How  do  you  maintain  accord  between  IT  and  business  strategy  when  billions 
of  dollars  are  at  stake?  Learn  how  one  major  American  company  aligned 
its  business  and  cut  costs  while  rapidly  deploying  software  in  an  effort  to  stay 
ahead  of  its  competitors. 


EXECUTIVE  PROGRAMS 

ThexNet  Consortium 

Oct.  20-22,  1 999  •  The  Westin  Copley  Place  •  Boston 

Join  this  forum  where  people  responsible  for  corporate  intranet,  extranet  and  Inter¬ 
net  initiatives  meet  to  work  with  industry  experts,  share  ideas,  identify  current  best 
practices  and  anticipate  future  strategies. 

Contact  CIO  at  800  366-0246  or  www.cio.com/conferences. 
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IT  STANDARDS  STRATEGIES  FOR  CIOS,  V.  2.0 

Our  newest  release  examines  current  trends  and  practices  for  evaluating,  setting, 
publicizing,  implementing,  monitoring  and  updating  standards.  Price:  $2,295 

IT  STAFFING  STRATEGIES  FOR  CIOS 

Learn  how  leading  companies  recruit,  develop  and  retain  IT  staff  successfully. 

Price:  $1,995 

IMPLEMENTING  IT  STRATEGIES  FOR  CIOS 

Shorten  the  planning  cycle  and  create  a  process  that  works  for  your  entire  organization. 
Price:  $2,295 

For  more  information  or  to  demo  these  products,  visit  www.cio.com/consultware  or 
contact  Dot  Caspersen  at  800  726-3090  or  research@cio.com. 
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the  role  of  the  CIO. 
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Your  hottest 

e-business  application  is 


here,  boy. 


the  e-content  company 

www.xmlecontent.com 


Finally,  a  set  of  solutions  based  in  XML  able  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  appetite  for  dynamic,  intelligent  content.  The  e-content  company 
brings  you  BladeRunner,”  designed  to  harness  the  power  of  industry  standards  such  as  XML  (extensible  Markup  Language)  and  Microsoft”  Word! 
You  benefit  from  the  reusability  and  personalization  of  structured  information  to  drive  1-to-l  communications  in  your  e-business  applications. 

Companies  like  Cahners,  ExecuTrain '  and  Fiat  Avio  see  BladeRunner  as  improving  time-to-market,  increasing  revenue,  and  enabling 

competitive  advantage.  Imagine  the  possibilities  for  your  e-business. 


Hungry  for  a  demonstration? 

Call  1-800-778-5323  or  log  on  now  to  www.xmlecontent.com 
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IDG  is  the  world's  leading  IT  media,  research  and 
exposition  company.  Founded  in  1964,  IDG  had  1997 
revenues  of  $2.05  billion  and  has  more  than  9,000 
employees  worldwide.  IDG  offers  the  widest  range  of 
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in  print.  IDG  offers  online  users  the  largest  network  of 
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IDG.net  (http://www.idg.net),  which  comprises  more  than 
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What  begins  with  a  few  minutes  to  find  a  document  rapidly  grows  to  a  couple  of  days  to  re-create, 
route  and  approve  it.  Which  in  turn  takes  weeks  to  update,  reroute  and  get  approved  again. 
Productivity  takes  a  dive.  Cooperation  jumps  ship.  And  you’re  stuck  sinking  in  a  sea  of  poor  customer  service,  inefficiency 
and  lost  revenue.  A  little  overwhelming  wouldn’t  you  say?  #-  Well,  that  is  until  now.  FileNET’s  integrated  document 
management  (IDM)  software  allows  you  to  retrieve,  access,  distribute  and  store  any  document  instantaneously  -  saving 
time,  money,  and  improving  customer  service.  #■  It’s  the  only  software  solution  that  integrates  electronic  document 
management,  imaging  and  workflow  into  a  single  seamless  environment,  even  over  the  Internet.  American 
Management  Systems  (AMS)  is  the  leader  in  implementing  FileNET  integrated  document  management  solutions. 
Contact  us  today  at  (800)  682-0028  or  visit  amsinc.com. 
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Trend  Micro's 
Eva  Chen 
on  Battling 
Software 
Viruses 

How  do  you  keep  pace 
with  the  constant  pro¬ 
liferation  of  viruses? 

There’s  a  big  change  in  the 
antivirus  field.  The  indus¬ 
try  used  to  play  the  num¬ 
bers  game — it  was  about 
how  many  viruses  you 
could  catch.  But  recently, 
it  has  become  a  response¬ 
time  game.  Viruses  travel 
on  the  Internet  faster  than 
most  antivirus  companies 
can  send  out  the  vaccines 
or  solutions.  The  problem 
is  not  whether  you  [can] 
catch  the  virus,  it’s  how  to 
put  the  vaccine  out  to  your 
users  faster  than  they  get 
the  virus.  Within  three 
hours,  millions  of  users  got 
the  Melissa  virus  through 
the  spamming  e-mail.  The 
challenge  for  antivirus 
companies  is  not  only 
updating  the  product  archi¬ 
tecture,  it’s  having  the 
trained  antivirus  engineers 
to  deploy  your  solution  to 
millions  of  people  very 
quickly — and  go  onsite 
to  a  company  to  do  it  if 
necessary. 

What  trends  in  the  field  of 
cybervandalism  do  CIOs 
need  to  be  most  wary  of? 

The  new  trend  in  the  hacker 
world  is  collaboration. 

Virus  writers,  hackers  and 
e-mail  bombers  used  to  be  in 


different  camps  and  they 
didn’t  talk  to  each  other. 

But  now  I’m  starting  to  see 
mixed  attacks,  in  which  the 
different  camps  are  collab¬ 
orating  together.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  there  is  a  virus  called 
Back  Orifice  that  com¬ 
bines  a  harmless  looking 
e-mail  bomb,  a  virus¬ 
spreading  mechanism  and  a 
software  agent.  It  doesn’t  do 
any  traditional  virus  dam¬ 
age  like  destroy  a  hard 
drive.  It  sits  there  on  the  net¬ 
work  so  that  it  can  steal 
important  information  and 
send  it  back  to  the  hacker 
over  an  extended  period  of 
time.  The  hacker  gains  per¬ 
manent  access  to  your  most 
important  files. 

Whenever  network 
administrators  get  a  virus  or 
a  hacker  infiltration,  they 
need  to  be  aware  of  what 


software  developer 

►  Bio  Cofounded  Trend  Micro  in 
1988,  heading  the  company's 

Asian  office  in  Taipei;  took  over 
U-S.  operations  in  1995 

►  Challenges  Protecting  compa¬ 
nies  from  a  growing  legion  of 

cybervandals 

the  virus  actually  did  and 
whether  it  left  a  hacker 
agent  in  the  network. 

Hackers  are  often  depicted 
as  technical  whiz-kids 
gone  wrong.  Do  you  think 
their  image  has  been  glori¬ 
fied  in  the  media? 

I  know  some  people  think 
that  hackers  or  virus  writers 
are  very  good  technical  peo¬ 
ple,  and  a  reporter  even 
asked  me  once  if  I  would 
consider  hiring  an  engineer 
or  a  person  who  writes  this 
type  of  code.  The  answer  is 


no!  It’s  not  difficult  to  do  all 
that  damage,  because  hack¬ 
ers  write  code  without  any 
error  controls.  They  don’t 
care  about  crashes,  scalabil¬ 
ity  issues  or  performance. 
But  when  repairing  the 
damage,  [you  need  to 
ensure  that]  the  repairs  are 
stable  and  reliable.  A 
hacker  is  like  someone  who 
uses  a  hammer  to  destroy  a 
car — doing  damage  is  easy, 
it’s  putting  the  car  back 
together  that’s  the  hard 
part.  I  think  people  need  to 
be  educated  that  from  a 
technical  standpoint,  hack¬ 
ing  is  not  much  of  an 
achievement. 

What  attracts  you 
to  the  task  of 
thwarting  would-be 
hackers? 

It’s  like  playing  chess. 
You  guess  their  next 
move,  and  you  try  to 
move  first.  That  part 
of  the  challenge  has 
always  interested  me. 

How  has  your  eclectic 
array  of  experiences 
(science-fiction  writer, 
sports  journalist,  soft¬ 
ware  developer  and 
business  book  author) 
affected  the  way  you 
approach  your  job  as  CTO? 
Science  fiction  takes  a  lot  of 
imagination — it’s  about  see¬ 
ing  the  future.  All  these  dif¬ 
ferent  jobs  trained  me  to  not 
be  afraid  of  approaching 
new  fields,  and  that  has 
really  helped  me  because 
technology  changes  every 
day.  If  you’re  not  open- 
minded  and  you’re  afraid  of 
new  technology,  then  you 
can’t  do  your  job  well. 

-Daintry  Duffy 
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Inside  every  business, 
there’s  a  huge  e-Business 
opportunity  ticking  away. 

The  power  to  move 
faster.  The  power  to  reach 
farther.  The  power  to  claim 
a  prime  spot  in  the  new 
e-conomy.  But  wait  too  long, 
and  your  options  expire. 

So  make  the  smart  move. 
Choose  the  team  with 
creative  e-Business  vision  - 
and  the  experience  and 
resources  to  build  it,  power  it 
up  and  speed  you  to  bottom 
line  growth. 

CSC  is  the  one.  52,000 
professionals.  700  locations. 
And  a  winning  record  in  the 
Fortune  1 000. 

Talk  to  the  e-Business 
team  at  CSC.  We’re  at  the 
intersection  of  business 
and  technology.  You  can 
reach  us  at  1 -800-272-001 8 
or  www.csc.com/ciol . 
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What  used  to  take  years,  now  takes  days. 

With  Opal™,  you  can  quickly  transform 
your  legacy  applications  into  secure,  Web- 

enabled  applications.  And  deploy  them  just  INFORMATION  IN 
as  fast.  HARMONY" 

Of  course,  it  may  take  some  time  for 
your  users  to  recognize  these  legacy  applications  with  their 
new  multimedia  interfaces  that  go  far  beyond  HTML  and 


Java.  But  in  no  time  at  all,  everyone  will  appreciate  these 
new  smarter,  friendlier  applications  that  are  easier  to  deploy, 
and  much  easier  to  use  and  support. 

Just  think  of  all  that  you  could  do  with 
technology  like  this. 

For  more  information,  call  1-877-GET  OPAL, 
or  visit  www.cai.com/ads/opal. 

Quick. 
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